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HE great Cunarder: had left her dock, § of yachting,” she said, to herself. ‘ Think of the 
hardly an hour before, and already she was off } excitement of the struggle, and the hope of possi- 
Sandy Hook, with a fresh breeze blowing from } ble victory. I wonder which boat is his. It 
the westward. Most of the passengers had gone was entered for this race, I know.” 
below, in order to arrange their cabins for the Now, was it not rather odd, that, even to her- 
voyage; but a few still lingered on deck; and seat Blanche admitted that she took any interest 
among these was Blanche Mortimer. in Clyde? For though he had been assiduous in 

What detained Blanche was a yacht-race, Ja attentions to her, all the winter; she would 
Which was going on, in full view, before her. }have nothing to say to him, except as a mere 
Half a dozen of the fleet were forging ahead, in acquaintance. Yet he was handsome, well-born, 
almost as many positions: this one with the} rich, accomplished, unexceptionable in every 
breeze on its quarter; others with it well aft; a} ‘way. But all girls, it is said; are perverse; and 
third just gone about; another shaking in the ; Blanche was no exception to the rule. Perhaps, 
wind. Far off, a great square-rigged Indiaman ; if Clyde had been less earnest, she would have 
was standing in shore. The sparkle of the water } been more yielding. As it was, she said: “Were 
in the sunshine, the swift motion of the yachts, } he a brother, I should adore him; but for a 
the bracing and exhilarating breeze, ‘flushed the } lover, never.” For Blanche had certain romantic 
cheek of the fair girl, and kindled her eye into ; notions; and expected in a lover a Paladin, and 
even more than its wonted brilliancy. | not a prosaic, nineteenth century gentleman, no 

“Tm not surprised Clyde Aylmer is so fond | matter how eligible. 
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“Oh! mm look,’’ said Blanche’ 8 companion : 
her little six-year-old sister. ‘Why, dare is 
Mr. Kide. I t’ou’t you said he was in one of } 
dem little ships.’’ ” 


wa a aaa aaa 


Blanche started, in surprise, but immediately ; i 


rallied. What woman is long embarrassed ? 
‘You make me think you have a double,” she 
said, as Clyde came up. 


“Like a Jack out of a jumping-box. Yes, I } 
am to be a fellow-voyager with you. At the last | 


T supposed you were } 
in the race: I knew your yacht was entered for | 
it; and presto! here you are.” ; 


ore — wee 


$moment, I withdrew my yacht; and chose, 
} instead, to go to Europe. _ I suppose,’’—gaily— 
“a man may, sometimes, change his mind. 
; Ladin do it, every day.” 


«Some do,’’ replied Blanche. ‘ But others,” 


; _meaningly—« never ; and I am one of the 
; latter, 


Come, Gracie, we must go down and 
look after mamma.’’ And with a civil bow to 
Clyde, she disappeared. 

‘« Cold, cruel, heartless as ever,’’ was our hero's 
} remark, as he watched her go below. “ What 
}@ bore,” was Blanche’s soliloquy: ‘I thought |] 
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was safe, for the summer, at least; and here he 
is, as disgustingly perverse as ever.”’ 

The next morning found the steamer on the 
edge of the Gulf Stream, with a stiff breeze; ; 
blowing “half a gale,’’ as the captain called it. 
The decks presented a curious spectacle. They 
were not thronged, as they had been the evening 
before, when, after the. four o’clock dinner, 
everybody had been out enjoying the fresh, salt 
air. A few gentlemen, indeed, who were har- 
dened voyagers, were promenading. Even two 
or three ladies were to be seen; but they were 
half sitting, half lying; and more than one had 
a woe-begone aspect, impossible te describe, yet 
infinitely suggestive. But nine-tenths of the 
passengers were in their berths. Blanche, how- 
ever, was up; and was promenading the deck 
with Grace. She wore a tailor-made dress, of } 
navy-blue habit-cloth, that fitted to a charm her 
exquisite figure; and made Clyde, who had been } 
watching for her appearance, more madly in love : 
than ever. 

“Ah! good-morning, Mr. Aylmer,” 
coolly, as he hurried up. 





she said, : 


‘*Good-morning. I am glad to see you looking 
so well.’’ 

‘Oh, I am always well at sea. Of course, 
you, as an old yachtsman, are so, too. Both pa 
and ma, I regret to say, are under the weather.” 

*‘So sorry. But, take care;’’ for, at that 
moment, a tremendous wave struck the steamer, 
and Blanche was nearly thrown from her feet. 
‘“« Pray, take my arm.” 

‘*No, thank you,” replied Blanche. ‘I can 
do well enough, I suppose that is what you 
nautical men call a header. But, Gracie, I'm 
afraid mamma will think this too dangerous for 
you. Let us go down to her. Good-day, Mr. 
Aylmer.” 

And so, day after day, it went on. Whenever 
Clyde appeared, Blanche found an excuse, after 
a civil word or two, to go below. Now it was 
that she must ‘‘ see how mamma was getting on;” 
now that ‘‘Gracie must have her lunch; now 
one thing, now another. And her little sister 
was always with her. ‘Of set purpose,” said 
Clyde, savagely, ‘‘ I’ve no doubt.” 

One day, however, Blanche appeared on deck 
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danger. 


without Gracie. Tt was a wild igacuing: blowing | 
almost a gale: not a day to risk bringing a child } 
on deck. Even Blanche had been urged to stay } 
inthe cabin: Butgshe felt that she must breathe } 
the fresh air, if only for a few minutes, even 
though she should meet Clyde alone. 

She met him, almost immediately. 
first flutter of her dress, he was at her side. She 
could not go in, at once; that would have been 
too rude; so they stood tegether, chatting, and 
looking out over the stormy prospect. A ship, 
with reefed canvas, was ploughing through the 
| sens, about a mile distant. In the foreground 
was a bit of wreck, tossing on the swell. 

“What a grand sight,” cried Blanche. “But 
it must be even grander up on the hurricane- 
deck, for that commands @ view of the whole 
horizon.” 

* But it is oma day like this, and 
with the ship rolling as she does. I would not 
#0 up, if I were you.” 

Now Blanche had not thought of going up; but 
*t this, with the perversity of her sex, determined 
todoit, 

* You men always think,” she said, ‘that you 5 ; 
hte a.monopoly of courage. I shall go up, of ; 
Curse: all.the:more, beeanse there is a spice of 


At the | 
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But first, Iwill get my scarf; it is 
colder than I thought.” 

She re-appeared, almost immediately. Clyde, 
seeing that remonstrance was in vain, helped her 
up the steep stairs: a feat of some difficulty, as 
the ship rolled as if she would almost turn over. 

With some difficulty, too, he assisted her to a 
seat, in the centre of the deck, half way between 
the smoke-stack and the wheel. 

The view was, indeed, magnificent, as Blanche 


"yhad said. As far as the eye could see, the ocean 


was white with foam. ._The enormous waves rose 
} and fell against the sky line, living mountains of 
water. 

“s Cape, ” cried Blanche. 

* Yes,”” answered Clyde. , ‘‘ And we are going 
like a race-horse. See how fast we are dropping 
the ship, off yonder.” 

There was a pause. Then Blanche said, 
glancing archly up at him, ‘‘How about the 
danger, Mr. Aylmer? Why will you insist that 
we women are all cowards ?”’ 

“T never did.” 

** Never did? What, not downstairs? Well, 
I'm sure you looked it. Looked as if you de- 
spised us.” 

The effrontery of this accusation took away 
Clyde’s breath, for a moment. Then he pulled 
himself together, and said : 

‘‘ Despise you? There are some—”’ his voice 
fairly trembled, he was so earnest—‘< there are 
some women,” he repeated, with emphasis, ‘that 
so far from despising, I could worship—”’ 

‘Oh, what a heathen,”’ interrupted Blanche, 
with a saucy air, determined to prevent serious 
talk. ‘‘ Worship—”’ 

But she did not finish the sentence, for at that 

t, a sudden gust, fiercer than *ny before, 
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whirled the scarf off her shoulders, and sent it ; on until a boat could be sent to pick him up, 
flying toward the side of the ship. ; The steamer, meantime, had to be put about, «, 

“« My scarf, my scarf,” she cried. ‘Catch it, } us not to leave him too far astern. 
do, before it is too late.”’ The mighty ship, obedient to her helm, swung 

Clyde did not stop to think of risks. He around; the quarter-boat rattled from the dayits. 
- rushed after the fast vanishing wrap; came up ; and the crew leaped in. Such enormous masse; 
to it just as it was disappearing over the side; ; as a first-class Cunarder cannot, however, be m.- 
clutched at it; and had actually caught it, when ; nceuvred in the compass of a mill-pond ; 0 ths 
the steamer, at that instant, gave a sudden and } she had made a circuit of nearly a mile befor 
tremendous lurch, which jerked him off his feet. } she headed in the right direction. Then the box 
He stumbled, staggered, and was precipitated ; was suffered to touch the water, where it me 
headforemost over the netting, and into the ; and fell like an angler’s cork; the men let fai) 
angry sea below. ° their oars; and the tiny little craft went shooting 

Blanche, as she saw him disappear, sprang } away, propelled by a. dozen powerful rowers, 
from her seat with a wild shriek, and would} By this-time, the decks were alive with pa. 
have rushed to the side and been herself perhaps sengers. , ‘ 

a secohd victim, if a sailor, who happened tobe; ‘Can you see him?" cried one. “ Wheres 
near, had not darted forward and arrested her. he?’’ said another. ‘Oh, will he ever be abje 
All at once, she had 

become aware not 

only of her folly in 

going upstairs, but 

of the fact that it 

was more than sis- 

terly affection which 

she felt for Clyde. 

The scales had fallen 

from her eyes. In 

the terrible revul- 

sion, she fell back, 

in a dead faint; and 

in that condition was 

carried down to her 

mother. 

Meantime, the 
look-outs had seen - 
the catastrophe. 

‘Man overboard,” 
shouted one. ‘*‘Man 
overboard,’”’ echoed 
another. And sothe 
terrible cry went 
‘ around the ship. 

‘“Whereaway?” 
shouted the officer 
of the deck. 

“On the lee-quar- 
ter.”’ 

“Cut away the 
life-buoys. Stand 
by, ready to lower,”’ 
he cried, ‘‘the lee- 
quarter boat.” 

The only chance 
that Clyde had was 
to swim to one of 
the buoys, and hold 
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‘to live through it,” cried a third, a woman’s 
voice this time. 

“I saw him, just now, on the-crest of a wave, 
sir,” said a look-out, to the officet/of the deck. 

The latter was holding on by the “ee scanning 
the horizon. 

«“ Whereaway ?” he answered. 

“Hereaway, ‘well asters.” ‘And’ a prime to 
the place. 

Every eye was turned tnétanily fn that diteo- 
tion. Sure enough, far Off, a black speck was 
visible, now appearing, dyad ‘disappearing, as it 
rose and sank on the tumituous seas. 7 

“I see him,” cried an’ excitable ‘plabenger. 
“He has got a life-preserver. shy 

“How gallantly thé boat’ breasts the waves, ” 
sid another. “Ah, it' i# swamped. No) it ré- 
pears. But that ‘nétt wave’ will drown them 
all. "No, it rides safely. ' Hufrah t*? 

The excitement was uncontrollable: 'The spec- 
(ators, regardless of ‘the’ surges ‘that breke dver 
the sides continually, held dn ‘as best they could. 
Brery eye was fixed: bf@athilésbly; on the boat. 
“It has neatly reathed him” No} they ‘are 
swept past. Great heavens, ie lias gone under. 
Ah, there he is again! How! bravely ‘he’ fights 


fz o1tshw 


heard every moment. | 


ag ek bert rey 


the boat followed.’ Mizlhté’ after minute passed, 
yet neither chine in sight again. “At last © cheer, 
distant and’ fant! but unmistakable, succeeded, 
atthe end of bat fiterminabe interval. 


YT nee} at? 
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‘They have him, they have him,’ broke from 
a dozen voices. ‘‘ Yes, there they come, rising 
on that wave. Hurrah! hurrah!” 

‘ In-that wild hurrah, everyone joined, even the 
officer. For there, sure enough, a mile or more 
away, the boat" was seen heading for the steamer, 
with Clyde conspicuous, even at that dintenes, 
standing up and waving a'séarf.’ |»: 

Blanche and Clyde did not meet tilk evening. 
When they did, it was in the twilight, in the 
Isdies’ smaller. cabin; where, for a few moments, 
they were alone. Blanche was no longer. the 
jesting, half‘supercilious belle: she was humble, 


and as depreeating as a girl of sixteen. 


«What ' can: I) say??”. she: murmured, .as she 
looked up into:his face. ‘My folly nearly cost 
‘you ‘your life." 

‘Say nothing;’’' was his reply ; and he took 
-her hand; and ‘raised \it:weverently to his -lips. 
‘Say nothing, if itis only gratitude you f 

'# But; but’! ostasimered Blanche, her face 


“dyed, in blushesj:‘‘ if it is not, if 1—” 


He did not wait for her to finish the sentence; 


- but‘as she hesitdted; embarrassed, clasped her in 


his arms, Then; ‘seeing she’ didnot resist; he 


} drew hér to him, with:s long, passionate kiss. 
> pone "These and other ‘exclamations wien : 


Abdo Di find I have loved you all. wintér,’ 
murmured Blanehé; at: last, after a world. of 
protéstitions:and quéstions on the part of Olyde. 
And she hid her face on his shoulder. |. I 
faticied I’ cared for you anid asa! brother;/ but it 
Was more,’”’ — 

And s0, happily for all parties, ended this 
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‘When tily perecek pd dark a rat. 
You' came to me across the iain. - {T, 
You sme ong bos een 
‘The blue and go vd ta 
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ell bf t 
yd the dark earth burst ; 
us ee 


She skylark. sing his anthem so 


coh tn eam a 
» Wnd’ yet, alas! I Garinot's6e"’ 
1 At Malka Ullah gutter, yom. Socime, 


ia thine 
phere 


at all shang 's wave Yousie gp heusen 
My purple hills, his fields of green ; - 
“Yet over them wafvly to'dnd fro, 
|The atately steaihers come and go. 
eth as by Aa hone Rate 

native Hudson's silver tide, 

rebate * 2 
The friend who gathered you for me, 
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‘On! what is'this?. -L'thought. you waa.in 
‘bed, ‘T aia’ ashamed of you, Tam.’ 

The spéaker was 2 sinartly-dressed borine, The 
-seéne wus ‘a private dining-robm, at's Pyrenean 
hotels” The mealhad»tohg been ‘over, as was 
seen by the deserted Idok of the tatile:;' end the 
apartment ‘was ‘eritirely deserted, encept for the 
‘presence of ‘a wilful-leoking:litfle girl }of wix or 
seven ‘years old, béated.om'a chain, in quite p 
deshabille. Apparently, indeed, she’ Had jumped 
out of béd,-as some suflden thonght had struck 
her; -and had made her iwby-to: the disiing-room, 
regardless of is conyenances: Evidently, too, it 
‘wis ‘the prospect of unlimited fruit andi oke 
which had tempted her. | She’ wasnot, £6 judge’ 
by ‘her attitude, quite satisiied. with her work. 
She had turned away from a 
surfeited, just’ as the nurse: entered, ters 

*¢Oh, ‘is: that qyou; Terds®?’’ she Waid,/ jeoully. 
‘«E knew there would be hobadyt here, as yet ; 

‘and that you, with the: rest,'would be guscliag 
downstairs; so I thouglit-} might:aa well haye-a 
| good time mmyself.”” POD t hi is 

ti SeeWiat will Sir Arthur say twhen- hp beara vt 
it? He'll think you Se ae  eatenee 
eigttelpy “won't he?! 9 xfhy 

“Who cares for what Sie) alias thinks? 
He’s only a year or two older than myself, and a 
boy ; and boys never know as much as girls.” 

‘There were two families at the-hotel, having 
- faye dining-room in common ; the parents 


rebel being one, and Sir Arth 
 dtabltaenbnt “Beidg ied neh, six 


an was an orphan, and immensely rich; or} 


would be when he came of age, for,he,wag now 
only a child, scarcely nine years old. pare 


already concel a passionate 
meniover thd be bates Bete pny 


mate: this’ beso ee pir | ore 


The next’ Saetee “at ‘the @hildren’s 
dinner, ventured " “teprove | hér ‘dharge for 
wishing to haye more than ;her share of grapes, 
and whispered:¢het she ‘would tell Sir-Arthur of 
the escapade of the t before, if .‘* Mees” 
Relea AMAR ees 

“Tell, if yourdane,”” :retorted: i suet 
“Go back theré to your flirting with Monsieur 
Duclos, at the dose, nd ‘teave ‘ts alone. This 
doesn’t concer you.” pun 





— ‘Why, it’s only half an hour since 


you made Iitile, monsieur here. weep with, your 
caprices,” retorted the riurse. 

“Impossible,” pronounced the tiny coquette, 
reaching.» plump ,Jitile agm about, Sir Arthur's 
meek, and drawing his handsome dark face close 
to her small.blonde one... ‘Thou lovest thy dear 
little Nenane, don't, you, my, husband, dear?” 

The boy’s soft: black, eyes sparkled, at, this 
unexpected and unusual tenderness ; but before 
he gould speak,, there; appeared at a windoy, 
whieh pened on, the terrage, a tall, Spamish- 
looking gentleman, whoput his elbows on the 
sill, andleisurely regarded the. group; within, 
ovff Ab, he,}) he said...“ My little, wife, acd 
Baking, me. _infidelities, , One, ,tW0,, and. this 
makes thugs |: L.will.go,drown, myself.” 


}s* Ban thedove of heayen, Teresa, take me dom. 


My beloved husband, dan’ t do it;”) and the small, 
plump legs,,now hidden in: white hoots, madean 
attempt to ¢ floor, apd scamper to the open 
window, whére she was gathered in the. nem. hus- 
wand’s: armg., 5: Doy't,do it,’’ she cried... ‘The 
} water:is, very. damp, and, thou wilt, take cold,” . 

While, the servanty, were respertfully, giggling 
t Migs, Helen’s reasoning, her deserted swain, 
Sir Arthur, looked tearfully, din, her directiop,..; 

“It is always: like that, and, J don’t beliere 
she loves me one bit,”’ little Sir Arthur asserted, 
despairingly.” He addressed Helen’s father, who 
had _just.entered. 


“She’s not worth loving,” said the latter, 
caressing the handsome dark head of the boy. 
% DehW yot Gre for bh WI) OT 
‘“« But you see, I can’t help it; and then she 
teases, and calls me cry-baby, when I weep.” 
ie ac ents re let them see you weep, my 
boy, wed absently, his 
eyes sera rehoad sel the ter- 
tly. 


her.friend, ry 


« Bat ye stisll be sean shalloshe not!” 


ewe ‘aginst his 
friend’s Ri eM 1 Cy uae sak < 
back a soldier,.in splendid 
= bate Sa ae ieeaage ae Bem 
tache.”” x abiritiea oi ptinianr 
“ Who knows, iny'bi a "We most likely.” 


“And yau.will keep bbeina aged th | 


boy, ina trembling voice. — 
, “Sarely, you dear fittle’ 


swered ;, ‘‘ but she won't deserve 
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“Phen ‘thie (ape took ‘a ‘pistol; and “after: having |. 
‘Dowed pp 


| health again, and Helen was quieted. The woman 
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A gteat outéry on the terrace made all, people 
gad Servants, scamper to the front of the house, 
where a sort of circus, or'caruvan, was passing. 

First Cait & thountaih ‘pony, ridden by a large, 
‘etouslooking apé, in very worn clothing, his 

ion as solemn as if the éare of the motley 
qivavan devolved upon his mind. A boy was 
riding “also, but with his faee to the horse’s tail ; 
and every few minutes, béy and ape ‘turned 
golémn “suinmersets’’ on their hofees, 

Then there was an ass, Iadeh With » huge 
package of blankets; and oh either side of the 
patient beast, inv sort of pocket arranged among 
‘therags, there’peeped ont the wmalll tiead of & 
Wick-eyed, wide-wwake baby, in 4 white cotton 
nightwap.' "A wéary-looking woman, with traces 
of eypsy deutrty, walked ‘after the donkey, and 
ithiitiated & nobtber df rosy, ragged coulis to keep 
tp'with the caravan, of which the attraction was 
yet to’ contre. ’ 
eb peer whose dante ad Mat to the 

a tturdy man, followed, grumbling dis- 
dntelitédly; 'but when He’ fell’ beltind, near o 
‘tyliie "dart drawn by anvthet Gonkéy, several 
monkeys in disheveled military: ‘eostuiie ‘would 
full Gut of ‘fs ‘basket therein) ‘and with slirill 
amet Got anh nahi it Benteta yay; ‘worthy 

doit! and jabber with delight. 
Murine’ haneesh Vctdad talc tlis-ime'e 
small black one ; and the rear of the..précéssion 
‘was @tawn bys gaunt, gray horse. 


Catalan ditty, with strongly matked time, and 
many quavers at the end of each line. As soon 
ap they héard the music, the monkeys climbed 
down ‘out of the cart, accompanied by three 
poodle degs, ani all formed a ring about the 
Womda; ‘sitting on their tails, with their faces 
lifted toward the singer, apparently in deep and 
critival enjoyment of the melofly... When the:air 
was finished, the monkeys clapped theit hands, 
and the dogs barked loudly, by why of applause, © 
which @elighted our: aida in the terface 
‘excessively. 

The next day, the children encountered the 
caravan aghin upoi-the Oloron road; and the 
women: was Sinértly, tapping one of the gypsy 
boys for some dortesti 

Oh, lebameé go, Bates; I will mre ’ cried out 
Sir Arthur, to his attendant, his’ long hair flying 
back fromohis excited, feet asi he ran up to the 
gypsy.  ‘t Ifyou, plense,.don’t,’’ he said. | He 
will not do it again. Stay, I will give you this, 
‘if..you! will stpp;;). offering hen a five-franc piece. 

She comprehended. but little of Sir Arthur’s 
Parisian French; but the piece of money ex- 
plained itself; andishereleased the bey. Then 
the mervants eame up; and pushed.on with the 





children for theit walk ;, and By peies and ‘mon- 


Pri ars 


keys were soon forgotten, ; 
That night was the yearly féte of the village. 


Colored lanterns were on the terrace, and dancing 
lap by | & sqaars ‘sort of cabin, on }inithe great-salon; while for the peasants, there 


was climbing a greased: pole,, donkey |races,..in 


iieusiaedcaraccaksenelvastonnustens } which: the slowest.beast gained the prize, a race 


‘tirtdin rawit before the tiny window, Both men 
‘tid womién were of the'true gypsy type; atid:had, } 
“titiid all their ditt dnd tags, a certain pibtatesque } 
‘wppedrance: Theit ‘bight eyes. aud clear brown 
skins, with the erect catriage of people who éleep 
hardily and live in the rare, ‘gue them even 
a soit of beat. 

“ Xs thé’ éaraviin © lace witrdee ‘the terteve, a 
bay began to fiddle, and the tW6 beard t6 dunce wn 
“thelf hind-feet. ' How the’ ehifdren'on the tetrace }. 
laughed and screamed, if'an eostasy of fear and de- { ont 
‘Tight, at’iHie solemn saraband executed by Bruin! 


for peasant, womem with; full. water-jugs. on. their 
»heads, and .other, coarser, pleasures: . Arthur’s 
y mamma proposed, putting Helen and him in mas- 

querade dress, and great was the enthusiasm of 
the, villagers; whem 2 gmall:cayalier of Charles J, 
in.garnet and gold, mounted the high-placed plat- 
form—-erected for the distinguished guests from 
the hotel—equiring a, tiny soubrette of Louis XLII, 
in;blue, scarlet, and white, with priceless jewels. 
When. bedtime ¢ame, the children were : tired 

. But Helen's, parents, and Arthur’s mamma, 

} were, dancing in the great salon till long past 

ight... Madame’s maid sat,in the room next 


; shut his smal ‘eyes tightly, pHiiele. Helen’s, and (dozed over her ‘Figaro ;”’ 


“ind'f it‘off;in ‘the direction ofthe first cart, 
the monkeys tumbling om théir backs ond kicking 
‘Aidt so atngoaies, as the sliot went off. 
Little Helen, at this spparently: fital result, | 
~ begin: to°'ery im: earnest,: at whieh: thé igypsy | 
‘thildven below chackled ‘and grinned. But the 
man soon whistled the monkeys Tuto life and 


“het eft dhe ehildren, ‘sind takings guiter out of } 
the monkeys’ cart, began to sing a strange ; 








rwhilethe volatile Teresa, who had been allowed 
te goto. the open-air ball in the town, was making 
} Monsieur, Duclos, Semaniega’s man-servant, to 
tear his hair, with jeslousy, 

_ Suddenly, ag, the ladies -and gentlemen came 
out from a supper, at which they had been 
Feetved, by :the master, of, the hotel himself, 


b.<¢ beqauae,”” .a8 he explained, “all the servants 


were ‘at. the, ball,’ a sort of low murmur was 
heard im the direction of the wing of the Souse 
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where the children slept, followed by a loud 
shriek, as if of fright or rage. 

“ Pardon, Mesdames e¢ Messieurs. This is un- 
heard of, and atrocious,’ said the outraged hotel- 
keeper. ‘I go to inform myself of the reason.’ 

The murmur of voices continued unabated, 
howeyer. ‘‘ What can it be?” said one. 

‘An hysterical maid, who has danced too 
much—” 

* Or too little.” 

Just then, the landlord appeared at the door, 
waving his arms to Helen’s father,. wildly; and 
beckoning him. 

Captain Seymour hastened forward. . 

‘In heaven’s name, what is it?” he asked. 

‘< Oh, mon Dieu, mon ‘Dieu!’ wailed the man, 


“and madame, your wife, who is here to recover } 


‘her lost health.”’ 

*Tell me, instantly, what is wrong,” com- 
manded Seymour, ee his | voice with 
great effort. 

‘The little beauty. ‘The ‘marvel of children,” 
moaned the man, wringing his hands. 

“And she is—?” 

‘«Stolen—oh, blessed Virgin!’ » 

For a few moments, the father was stunned. 
. But he thought of his wife and her frail health, 
and this gave him strength. No'time was to be 
‘Tost. 


“Where is Teresa?’ “he asked, quickly. 
“When was the child missed?” And he rushed 
‘away, followed by: the landlord. 

The tiny, pink-lined, lace-hung bed still held 
the imprint of Helen’s' little form. A blue‘shoe, 
and its silken ‘stocking, Jay on the carpet ; but 
the rest of the child’s clothes had disappeared 
with her. It was doubtless by that open window, 
over the balcony-rail, that ‘she had been carried 
away, and so by the terrace, rybody being at 
the féte in the village. But the woman in whose 
care she had been left—where had she been? 
Her story was that she had béén dozing, 
“thinking no ill,” she said. The explosion of 
the village fireworks had roused her. - She 
looked up, and found “the dear angel gone— 
gone.” She had shrieked, and hence:the dlarm. 

_ Captain Seymour sought his wife.’ “My dear 
_ Helen,” he said, “do not be too much alarmed. 
It is true the child has been stolen, probably for ‘ 
ransom, by the gypsies. But I shall go, at once, 
in pursuit, and I hope,” kissing her death-like 
lips, “that to-morrow, at dawn, you may have 
her again in your arms.”" ~ 

Oh, the long, bright, cruel night, in which 
the moon shone on the mother’s enforced calm, 
and witnessed the father’s and husband's fierce 





activity. Telegrams were sent to Paris for the 


most skilled assistance, to Pau for local help, to 
every possible and impossible authority and jp. 
fluence far or near; and then Oaptain Seymour 
mounted, and was gone to Jead the search, 

It would be idle to detail the many and yayj. 
ous hopes which lived and faded in that poor 
mother’s breast, as the day dawned and the night 
again came'down, leaving her longing arms and 
hungry heart empty. Gypsy tent and carts were 
overtaken and searched, without avail. Every 
van and tilted cart, which the yearly féte had 
summoned to the town, .was. overhauled, before 
being, permitted to depart, and till no news of 


the tender baby. The hotel was still and deg 


late, without the patter of those small feet 7 and 
poor little Sir Arthur was really ill, with grief. 

The search went on; for a week and more, 
Mrs. Seymour’s calm.and courage were things to 
marvel at; but. the dovtors shook, their wise 
heads, as they saw her grow more shadowy and 
pale. .And,then, at Jast, all .was done, and 
nothing was left. but to face the cruel fact that 
the. child could not be found, Only ten days 
were past,.and Captain Seymour's face looked 
ten years older. - j 

His wife would not give up hope, or cease to 


stimulate every possible or impossible research ; 


but all began to see, that she would never live to 


‘reeover her. lost ‘baby, if the waiting must last 
much longer: 


One day, Sir Arthur crept to Mrs. Seymour's 
side, and nestling close to her aching heart, held 
and sometimes kissed her poor hands, as both 
silently awaited the captain’s return from Peyre- 
horade, where some fancied clue had taken him. 

« And they searched the monkeys’ hut?’ said 
Arty, anxiously striving to: distract the poor 
mother’s strained attention. * Aaa the rhe 8 
wagon—do you know?” 

“Yes, dear boy,” she answered, absently. 

‘And the house on wheels, where we saw the 
woman andthe new baby, too?’’ 

“I can’t remember, but I fancy nothing e- 
caped,’’ she murmured, 

Arthur's. pale face seemed suddenly instinct 
with a new! idea. He ‘began o phrase, and 
looked down .over the terrace, as if he saw 
someone; and then checked the words on his 
tongue. He mused a moment, his breath coming 
quickly, and then he stole an arm around Mrs. 
Seymour’s slénder waist, and said: 

Kiss me, dear, and say. ‘God bless Arty.’” 
Mrs. Seymour did as:he asked, and repeated the 
caress most fondly, adding, ‘tenderly : 

‘Dear little man!”’. . 

“ Don’t forget that she’s to be my: little wife,” 
urged the boy. 
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God grant it,” breathed the mother, fer- 


When Captain Seymour came in, the boy left 
them together. He asked to go to his bed, at an 
unusually early hour. Sleeping alone, in a small 
room within his mother’s, he often rose early and 

out, without waking her; so she was not 
surprised to find his room empty, at the late hour 
of her rising, next day. 

‘f note, which came up on her chocolate-tray, 
escaped her attention for still another half-hour ; 
but was, at last, discovered. It ran thus: 


“ Duanest Mamsy : 
_Dop’t’ think I am siolen, like baby Helen. 
lam only gone to 9 place where I think I. may 
find some news of her, and I will come back at 
night, if you.don’t hunt for me; if you do, I may 
= hurt.. Good-bye till to-night. 
_ Your little Arry. 

?. §.—Don’t tell anyone, aang dear, espe- 

cally Helen’s papa and mamma.” 


After leaving the Seymours, earlier in that 
dsy, the child’s movements had been rather mys- 
terious. He went out by the servants’ entrance, 
below the terrace, and along by a back lane, to 
the high-road leading to Sauveterre. Lounging 
along the same road, was a ragged-looking 
urchin, with his face tied up in a dirty handker- 
chief. To'this unsuitable companion, Sir Arthur 
tan hastily, as soon as no one was in sight, and 
put in his hand a piece of money, saying: 

“Oh, ig it really thee? And hast thou any 
news of her?” 

“Of whom should I have news?” growled the 
dirty boy, in'an unfamiliar patois. 

“But you are come for that—you are come to 
make me happy——to dry my tears, and tell me 
how to find her,” ‘insisted little Arthur, hotly, 
smoothing the big boy’s dirty hand and rougli 
sleeve, with @ pleading caress, and gazing be- 
seechingly up into his face, with eyes full of tear- 
drops, which he was too proud to let fall. 
“Here,” he continued, pouring a store of small 


coins into the dirty hand, “and you ¢hll have ; 
more, much more, and you will tell me—me, little ; 


Arty, where to find baby Helen ?’? 
The dirty boy looked in Arty’s pleading face, 
and tried not to relent; but did not succeed. 


“They will’ kill: me, you know, unless I’ can } 


get off to my grandfather in’ Paris,” he said. 
“But you are a brave garcon, and tried to keep 


, her from lashing me. I'll tell:you, if they do 
' killme. You mind and look out sharp, though, 


of it, they°Il he aftaid of the police, you know.” 


? 





The sudden fear of his own possible impru+ 
dence made Arthur pale with dismay, but gave 
him coolness for reflection. 

‘You help me to-get her back, and I will give 
you my ten pounds that Uncle Regy gave me, and 
my watch besides. Teh pounds is two hundred 
and fifty francs,” he added, shrewdly, “and will 
help‘ you to Paris, and more.” 

So the two plotted together, and Arty vowed 
not to betray the gypsy boy. Finally, they 
separated for a few hours’; but at nine in the 
evening, Sir Arthur, being supposed to be sleep- 
ing soundly, slipped out; and joined his new 
friend. The ten-pound note was in his hand, as 
well a#’the watch ; and both boys trudged away 
into the night. 

They walked on and on, until it: seemed‘ to 
tired little Arthur that the morning must be near: 
As the gray of dawn began at last to appear’, they 
approached one of the many ravines which led to 
the deep valley overlooked from the terrace’ of 
Sauveterre. Here the scrubby oaks and scattered 
pines began to give way to loftier trees. 

They crept through a‘hole in the hedge; 
pushed on across a field or so of high ferns; and 
at last plunged into a-gully that led to the valley 
below, in which was a ruined tower. 

Poor little Arthur's tired feet were quickened, 
when they beheld, in the ruined courtyard, the 
square cart, with its small door and window, 
which he remembered to have seen at the end of 
the caravan on the day before little Helen's dis- 
appearance. 

“ Back, back! Don’t let her see you, or she'll 
cry out,” whispered the gypsy boy: “ 

Arty looked, and saw a little brown-faced child, 
with short black curls, paddling, with white 
feet, in the rivulet which ran below. Something 
in this child made Arty’s breath come quick, and 
his heart beat; but she was as dark as a child 
could be, and in that not at-all like. Helen. 

“«Lozonga’s still very ill, and can’t leave the 
van, 8o I have to beg for her, you know,” ex- 
plained the boy, pointing toward the cart. ‘The 
othérs axe goné to Oloron, to the fair, and you 
can take La Mignonne away now—it is your only 
chance—if you'll promise no noise shall come of 
it;”’ and he pointed to the brown fairy who 
paddled in the rivulet. 

“That isn’t Helen. That child is brown,” 
gasped Sir Arthur, dismayed and disappointed. 

“ Walnuts,” said the boy, briefly, shrugging 
his shoulders. ‘‘That’s what cheated the police. , 
We put her asleep, when they came; and they _ 
looked for blonde hair and white skin. Of- 
course, we'd dyed all that, the first thing,” 

Arthur hardly waited for more than the first 
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werds. He flew toward the child, who, when ; 


; saddle; he gathered both children into his arms, 


she saw him coming, vecognisad him at once; jit was Captain Seymour, who had at last got 4 


held out her arms, and wept for joy. 
He kissed and fondled her. 


‘ clue to, Arty’s movements, and fortunately arrived 
at, this: crisis; for half am hour afterwards, it 


* Quick, quick,” urged the gypay. box. “If you; would have been too late, the gypsies having 


are going a¢ all, be off, b@fore Logonga knows.” 
The words lent, wings) to the poor. children, the 
watch and the ten-pound note having first changed 
hands, according to the bargain. 

For the firgt mile or two,the small brown maid 
could not be: sweet enough to her brave little 
cavalier ; then her ladyghip began 40 feel sure of 
her escape, and a welcome.reception at home. 
She asked after all, and learned. their grief at hez 
loss. Besides, the tiny, thas began to tine, and 
her patience to wax short. 

«Thou hast brought nothing to. eat, my: hhus- 
band ?’’ she said. 

They sat resting themselves, as she spoke, on 
a green hedge, out, of sight of the road. 

‘‘ What would you, my wife? I only thought 
of reseuing you; and I came so far, walking all 
the night through, you know.” . 

‘Poor boy.’* And ghe put her tiny, browned 
hand.on his head, caressingly.. ‘‘ But that horri- 
ble Lozongs gave me brown bread, thou knowest. 
Even brown bread is good, when one isso hungry. 
I wonder if. Monsieur.de Samaniega, my other 
husbaad,”’ she said, eoquettish hy, {‘ wouldn’t find 
me something to.cat, if he were here?’ 

Little Arthur, though his, head throbbed, arose 
from the grass, and moved off toward the road, at 
these words, to look for a cottage where he. might 
ask for food. , But the terrible fatigue of the last 
few hours, added to the heatiof the morning sya, 
was too much for him; apd. quite; overcome, he 
staggered and fell, fainting. , 
- . Helen, at this, began to ery in earnest, and 

kiss his white cheeks, saying she. was no longer 
hungry. Suddenly,.a horseman, at. full speed, 
came dashing up; he threw himself from his 





discovered Helen's flight meantime, 

Heley’s mother, in her quiet room, had been 
kept from all knowledge of Arthur's escapade, 
lest hope again awakened and again disappointed 
should destroy, the small remains of her strength. 
No sooner, had the fugitives reached the hotel 
than Arty burst away, however, and rushed to 
her room. 

**t have found her! Here shé is,” the gallant 
little fellow seveamed, as he léd Mrs. Seymour 
to'the door. | “Come; Helen.” And with that, 
utterly exhausted, he fainted dead’ away, 

When Sir Arthur had revovered; and was safe 
in Lady Hesketh’s arms, and time was found in 
which’ to rejoice over Helen, that ‘small person 
had become severely dignified. ©: 

‘«No one has time to be glad. that lave coms 

back,” she said. . ‘It seems that I am quite in 
the way, Where is Monsieur de Samaniega?” 
And she turned a dimpled shoulder to her mother’s 
caress, with an air of supreme indifference. 

At a four o'clock dinner on the terrace, where 
all the world was assembled to rejoice together, 
Miss Helen specially, distinguished herself by 
henamiapbility; being charmed, as she announced, 
‘to be, for once in her life, sufficiently brown to 
wear roge-¢olor.”” 

She was rayishingly. condescending, moreover, 
to all adorers ; but when Monsieur de Samaniega, 
presuming upon ancient, intimagy, ventured to 
address her as ‘‘madame, my wif,” she re 
sponded, with quick, tears in her big blue eyes: 

“Oh, no, monsieur; you stopped tranquilly at 
home while I, wag lost, This,” with a close clasp 
of her brown, arms about, happy Arthur's neck, 
“this is my little husband, forever and ever,” 
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FOR THY SAKE. 


BY LAURA BR. 


Txoven for thy sake I bear regretful sorrow, 
Though for thy sake uiltlying pain I feel, 

For thy sweet sake a patient trust I borrow, . 
And for thy sake my wounded gau! I heal, 


How heavily my thoughts weigh-on me in the morning, 
When firet I wake from deep anddreamiess rest! / 
1 amet fe? bales ane eT 
aw 
Dos opal hi contol wh oldad wha 
’ Aeros the eastern fields, with dew-light spread, 





CARPENTER. 


I banish as 1 caw the desolation, pressing 
It numbing handson weary heart and head; 


beguiling 
Uy ha Det hin 


And tach 5 at 9 


ime uate dyed dove bende 
To help mp grow mors warthiy~for thy ake. ' 
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THE. SONATA, DEL DIAYOLO. 


BY MRR.) By be 


CUSE LNG...’ 


ses a CONTIAWRD, RROM PAGE 53, 


‘OHA poeR rv. 

ones taken his Violih from its.case, and was’ 
just commencing a stight prelude, when Fabian, 
the page, was ‘sein ‘Crosding thé old: garden 
toward them, bearing 4 ‘message’ from the’ bishop, 
the ptrport of: which wis; that strangers of dis- 
tinétion had artived” at the’ pilice, causing him 
to request flie immiediate ‘piesence of the two 
ladies, to whom he, desired to introduce them. 
Then, turning to Guiseppe, whom he greeted with 
& gesturd’ Of respect, he said’ His reverence 
also commanded me, signor, to seek ‘you Sut, and’ 
ask you to come to' the palace touihorrow evening, 
when you ‘will meet many Tare musicians, ‘among: 
whom, as' he wis pleased to bay, the student of 
Padua would not rattk’ the lowest.” ’ 

“Fam much beholden to his teverénceé. for his 
nite courtesy,” said Guiseppe, secretly niakveling’ 
at it; “yet I am at a loss to understand on what! 


he grounds this goodly opinion of my 'skiN, ab‘it {108 
‘tee OR Wefore ‘you renounce’ the beau science, “1D must 


has névér been tested ini his ee!" 

Your’ pardon, ‘sigior, but ‘it “has,” returned 
the’ page ; ‘conde af the villa of noble lady, near 
Padina, ond agali this morning, when ke heard 
Yourviolin, and questioned me whence the sound: 
proveedéd ; 'so'I told"him of‘our recontre, and he 
recognized ‘at olive. the student ‘minstrel he had’ 
before met, from my description. Pe 

WE owe your master h “thanks for his 
kindness’ anid good-will, but” 

“Nay,” hastily interposed the mareliesa, the’ 
elder of the two ladies, “we can admit no ‘ buts,’ 
signor, in the way off your ‘obelfience to the lord 
bishop. ' Is it not'so, Tanthe?” she’ continued, 
sidresding the 'youtig gi’ °"’ 

“Praly 90; Geir’ aunt; ‘and se you counsel 
Wisely,” she ariéwered} dnd'as she spoke, her 
low sweét voice sounded’ in ‘Guiseppe’s music- 
loving eur’ tike thé ‘magteal’ fone’ of! the wind- 
harp; when the light brecte gerifly touches ita 
strings. « Perhhps, the signér'will let nothing 
bar his way,’ wien we tel hint dhat Veracini wil? 
be among the performers at thé dorivert.”¢ 

»*Veracini ?" coliodd' Guiseppe, with ‘enthu- 
sing.’ * Franedsoo “Veracini ?” “he ‘ reftérated 4 
for-the name fell like a touch ‘of inagic'upow him, 
and transported him in a moment to the church 
in Venice, iy rag he had otice listéned, amid’ the 


‘ 





throng that crowded the immense building, to 
hear the thrilling music of ‘that. great performer. 
‘T have not strength te-withstand the temptation, 
though daty bids! me turns deaf: ear: to it.”’ 

‘©And pray, signor, may: Task what duty you 
will violate by accepting the hospitality of the. 
Bishop of Padua?" inquired the. marchesa. 

“None, fair lady, by thaé simple act; but itis 
that'they who by nature! havé a right to com- 
mand my: obédiehce: look with disapproval on: 
my intense love of. music; and therefore I should: 
shun all places ‘where that pagsion may find food! 
for its eravings,”' 

«Tt seems to me that you judge’ yourself too 
harshly,” said the marchesa ; ‘bat ignorant as 
I am ‘of your ‘position, I'can express no opinion 
concerhing your course of duty. . But I beseech 


‘you, ‘Jet ‘not penitence “for real’ or: fancied de 


litqgeencies standin the-way of your appearance, 
at 'the bishop's; to-morrow evening. Remember, 


hear once-again the chords of that wonderful 
instrument tespond to your touch.” 

“*T shall obey you} madame; even though in 
opposition tomy sober judgment,”* he said. 

‘During: thid briéf dialogue, ‘ lenthe had: re- 
mained a silént, but not ah uninterested: listener, 
nor- unnoticed by Guiseppe,’ whose glances, to the 
chagrin ‘of the elder lady, often strayed toward 
“} her ; ‘anid once, when alluding to the filial’ duty; 


he ‘owed ‘his parents, her eye met his, with» 
‘look. 6f sueh sweet approval that, in all his-after 


life, it never faded from. his memory; and at the 


 momerit, ‘strengthened his purpose to make, the 
sacrifice they required. The marchesa saw the 


look thus interchanged betwéen them, and in ‘no 
pleasant ‘mood she motioned to depart; and her 
hitherto brilliant smile became very like a sneer, 


when ‘shse observed the student pick from the 


gréundia sniall bouquet ‘of-violets, which Ianthe 
had: dropped) and place it iehiebosom. But she 


| did not see him raise tte’ fragrant flowers: to his 


lips, as he walked slowly aways nor-even suspect 
the ‘sweet tumult oft emotion, which the sight of 
that’ more child,’ as she termed) lier, hail raised 
in his young héart. ( .«) 

Tk was Tate when he'resched his room, but:thé 


brilliant twilight a ane press- 
) 
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ing his lips to the tender petals of the violets, he 
filled a small vase with water, and carefully im- 
mersed their stalks; then drawing them toward 
him, sat down to inhhle: (Heit perfume, while’ 
recalling the glance and smile of the lovely girl 
through whose touch they had becottié to him’ pre- 
cious and holy as sanctified relics are to devotees. 
She seemed to him, as, gazing on the violets he 
vividly recalled her, pure dnd spiritual asone 


of his own; exquisite! harmonies ; or ‘like some; 


rare creature of the: elements,’’ soon to, dissolve 
into her native and transparent.air. Then, her 
voice—how low and) ravishingly. sweet it was ; 
and her every movement a revelation of harmony 


and grace. She, thén—this: angelic ¢reaturé—); 


was the niece of the Bishop of Padus, whom he 
had been solicited to‘ instruct in the. science of 
music, when, with eyes blind to the future, he 
had declined: the task. ..Vainly, now, he cursed 
his: folly, and longed for power to recall his 
decision. So he lived over, in his. solitude, the 
seené of the evening. 

He thought, too, of the Fret net fall of feecine- 
tion, but of a kind which 'a subtle instinot warned, 
him to be waty. He did not, know. it; but he felt 
it to be'so, that she had \singled him out for her 
prey. She had met. him at the Del Monti palace; 
and there was a charm in his.intellectual face; in 
his graceful person.and noble carriage, and above’ 
alk-in the manifestation’ of his divine art, that, 
fascinated and roused, within her the, deepest 
interest. Solicitous to obtains further knowledge 
of him, which personal intercourse only: could 
bestow, she had incited the ‘bishop to solicit his 
services a3) inatructor in music to Ianthe; and 
when ‘baffled ‘in: this, purpose by his refusal, her 
intriguing spirit, busied ‘itself in divining ‘some 
plan by which ® nearer intercourse should be: 
established between them, The chance meeting: 
with him near the old turret favored her wish,.as, 
through her persuasion, he: had. consented to 
accept the bishop's. invitation, which had been 
given through her.artful prompting... : 

-Donna Viola, onthe memhenn,neaee her titles} 


wat the yeuthtal: widew::06, the Biahitund ddl > 


Ressi, a nobleman of immense wealth, but.more 
than twice. the age of his’ blooming bride, who 
had married. him that her passion, for aplendor 
might be gratified by the more than Oriental 

with which:he promised to. surround 
her. But she soon wearied.of the heartless pa- 
geantry: her jeweled robes: covered an aching 
heart, her glittering: coropet = weary. brow. 
Four years passed away, when she was released 
from her captivity by'the,death of her lord. The 
title and estates :passed,to a distant relative : 
and with only a small bequest added to her 
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private fortune, she was about to retire to an 
estate she possessed in Milan. 

But the young Ianthe, the cherished niece of 
Sthe'bishop, had récently réturned from the con- 
j vent where she had been educated, to be the joy 

and delight of His home; and the opportunity of 
winning his sister, just then freed from her 
bondage, to be the companion and matronly 
protector of his orphan child, wasja hope which 
he immediately sought to realize by urging her 
to. make a permanent home at the palace. Weary 
of.the vain pomp and éclat which had failed to 
satisfy her, she readily yielded to his wishes; 
but, nevertheless, her, unsatisfied life seemed to 
her empty ; and she Jonged, with morbid craving, 
for some devoted heart om which to lavish the 
whole wealth of her, affection. 

She was sincerely attached to the bishop, her 
brother; but regarded and treated the. young 
Ianthe as,a,mere child. ; Still, after her own 
fashion, she loved the girl; but was capricious 
in manifesting her affection ; ridiculing, often, 
her artlessness as too, childish, and condemning 
her generous and unselfish. acts,.and the perfect 
sincerity, of her character, which offered .s 
striking contrast to her seeiony nad delta 
ing nature. 


to rest; and then the: singular events, that had 
stirred, the even tenor of his life, shaped them- 
selves into dreams, so.bright that..he would 
gladly have regarded them as omens of o happy 
future. But the occupations of the day put to 
flight. these. pleasant, auguries; | and. almost » 
dread. of ‘the coming ‘evening, with its require- 


violin, practicing his choicest pieces: chiefly the 
Sonata Diavolo, which he-had learned in perfee- 
tion, ree ey his chef d’ cuore. 


“CHAPTER v. 

(Tae rene ts his, visit; to the palace at length 
arrived. He' was strangely. excited {by the cer- 
tainty of again meeting the lovely Ianthe, and still 
more perhaps by the thought of listening again to 
} the unequaled music of the seoomplished Veracini, 
and of being called upon, perhaps, to exhibit his 
poor. skill, to: the. critical judgment of the great 
master. .Arrived-at the palace, he faltered, how- 
ever,;and would have drawn back,. if he could. 

It was, however, too late, to retreat; and sum- 
mening his courage, though still with a faltering 
heart, he. followed a page, into the spacious ves- 
tibule, and. on through » suite of stately spart- 
menig, to the entrance of a brilliantly-lighted 
salon.;,,,.He , heard..his' name fon ese and 
entering he beheld gay faces, heard low 








It. was past midnight before Guiseppe retired 


ments, creeping over, him, he had recourse to his 
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strains of music mingled with the hum of voices, 
and the sweet sounds of women’s laughter. For 
an instant—it seethed to him an age—he stood 
bewildered. Then the’ bishop advanced with: 
cordial greeting, and thanks for his ready com-' 
pliance with his wishes. : After this, he presented 
him to the marchesa, and’ to‘Denna Ianthe, as a 
guest for whom he desired their especial regards. 

The welcoming ‘smiles with which they ‘re- 
gived him, and the’kind and courteous bearing 


_ ofthe noble host, reassured the young debutant, 


and enabled him to return the greetings of the 
distinguished amateurs to whom the bishop pre- 
sented him, with the modest self-possession that 
characterized his usual manner. 

‘There were few ladies present, nor was the 
company large; but it-was composed of those 
before whom Guistppp felt it would require no 
small amount of courage ‘to display his skill. 
But Veracini spoke to him with kind encourage- 
ment,antd with flattering words told him that the 
fame of his attainments had reached his ears, and 
rendered him most desirous to hear his perform- 
ance, Then, pointing. to a concerto, that lay 
open on the music-stand, he requested him to 
attempt it in company with himself. 3 
‘Guiseppe bowed ‘assent, though inwardly 
slirinking from the ordeal. His hand trembled,’ 
staking up his violin, he drew his bow across 
the strings ; but it acquired vigor and firmness, ' 
as the sounds awoke beneath his ‘touch; and ‘his 
tinlidity vanished. He forgot the enee of 
others, and felt hiniself alone in ‘the world’ of 
harmony which surrounded him. The beautiful: 
concerto came to an end, und deafening plaudits 
réounded through the rooms: such a union of 


‘skill producing the most entrancing result; and’ 


astonished, overpowered ‘by. this’ success, the 
young musician drew back,’ to‘hide the emotion! 
Which betrayed itself on his ingenuous'face.’ 

The last sound of applause thad scarcely died 
away, when he was’ called for again, \and this 


' time he was to.'play alone.’ ‘The trial wads 


hard one; but the! encouraging sniile and ‘ouit- 
spoken words of the great master banished his 
timidity ; and toying a moment with his instru-' 
ment, he executed with confident and consum-' 
mate skill. ohein einer tts eels an 
wonderful “Sonate del Diavélé” |." % > 

(Ute strange ‘wild melody wtvevea uke sndention 
of the audience, and ‘the young itaii’s. Kindling’ 
eyes‘and glowing ichecks; as with the'#kill of a 
master he handled his baw, declared the original 
aod unique piece to be the inspiration of his own 
@uius, rather than the superhuman teaching of 
“demon dark, or angel ‘from abdve,”” to which’ 





source he hed ‘attributed it.. When, at last} the 


musician paused, not a sound, for a moment, fol- 
lowed the hush of that rich and marvelous 
melody. ‘But ‘then came loud plaudits, and from 
Veratini himself; who during the performance 
had stood leaning forward, an absorbed listener, 
still and immovable, as though entranced by the 
wonderful, and, as he termed it, divine music. 

It was a moment of proud triumph to the 
young musician’! lie had become the hero of the 
night; he was surrounded’ by admirers, and 
every lip uttered words of praise and congratula- 
tion; but the glancé of sweet approval, which he 
caught from Ianthe’s speaking eye, was more 
precious to him than even the hearty “ Well 
done !’* uttered by thé-veteran Veracini. 

She stood beside the marchesa, whose love of 
pomp still showed itself in the richness of her 
attire, and the splendor of the jewels that blazed 
upon her person, forming a contrast to her young 
companion, who, scarcely past her childhood, still 
loved “its simplicity, nor coveted more gorgeous 
gems than the Orient pearls which gleamed among 
the shining braids'of her‘dark hair. 

Guiseppe stole through the bevy of admirers 
that surrounded him, ahd‘wearied by the excite- 
ment of the evening, retreated to the deep’ 
embrasure of & Window'that looked out upon the 
fragrant garden.’ The fresh night air bathed his 
hot’ brow with ‘its icy Godliness, and he leaned 
forth to inhale it, and to gaze, for a moment, on 
the heavens, whére hosts of stars shone out with 
almost dazzling’ lustre a the peers gpm 
atmosphere. 

Suddenly, this stolen moment of quiet enjoy- 
mént was interrupted ‘bythe light touch of a 
hand upon” his‘ arm, rong whisper of a low 
‘voice, which ‘said 2° °" 

o And will! you now, even in this iemnitie’ of 
triumph, when Veracini himself bows down in 
homage’ to” your ‘ geniue—say, will you how 
fordwear and forsake your art'?”’ 

Turning quickly; he soelis imarchesa standing 
beside him: qs le ; 

Tt’ ie ‘hard, an Hie ssid, ‘in thie ‘mo- 
ment of unet pected triumph, to'answer your qties- 
tion as I should; hard,' when success beckons me 
retorts Uns pear sar ped ‘to en of yester- 

Sale| 
‘And ony shouta you, dijeett” If it be 
fathe and distinetion which yourpaitents covet for 
you, may they not “be” wott'se nobly by the lyre 
as by the pon 7%) toe ° 
mi Phey do not thitk Wo)” © 

But you should choose, and shape your own 
destitry,!’ she gait /imperatively. 

4] would) but I iiay not,” he*said: “Tam 
bound by’ filial duty to forswear the divine art I 
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love, . and. after this, night, of, pear I, hawe, 
vowed. todo so.” 3 

‘But I absolve, you signon from: that, rah 
vow,’ said the bishop, who unperceived had.apy 
proached, with Donna Ipathe leaning on his arm. 
‘+ You are endowed with rave talent ag. musician, 
young man,. Do not, like.the, unfaithful wawnaiy 
bury it; in a.aepkin}’.... to 

“T) would .mever,. do it, mg lop? anaqued: 
Guiseppe, “though untold difieulties barred my: 
way to success, but. for the imperative.eall ofiduty, 
to which I have, given,s,aoyrowful assent,’ - , 

“I, pray you, then, young map, to reveke.it,’’ 
spidihe bishop; ‘and if any aid: ef ming cam, 
assist you in following, owt, the path plainly: 
allotted you by Providence, itis heartily.yours. 
L honor your filial qbedience, byt. no parent, has ; 
aright to accept, such 4, sacrifice, and, no son, ig, 
bound to ignore the inspiration breathed into him, 
by his Maker, at. the call.of ignorance and preju-. 
dice. Nor. shall \it, bes; and if your parents 
insist on coercing, you, IL will, speak reason to 
them myself, and gqnyinge them, that they.arg 
committing the uppardgnable, gin, in forcing yu 
to renounee the purenit, of he Gadrgiven anid 
divine art, of music.” 

The bishop spoke with mawonted warmth, 
a interested wag, he,ip the career. of the} 
young student, whose,.wonderfal ,.skill,.,.08; ex 
hibited, on this evening, had, filed him , with, 
wonder and delight—himself a shilled musigian 
apa, & passionate lover, of the agkenae.. Guiseppe, 
was deeply touched by this interest displayed, in,; 
hia behalf; and with words that came from, his 
heart, but, which seemed to, him cold, be x7; 
pressed: hig. thanks.,;.Them his., reverence, nae 
ciously accepting them, again, resumeds,, ‘‘Kox,; 
the present, sigur, 1 will.net sek you, to; lep the 
study of your art supersede your daily pursuit of | 
kpowledge in the, achools. ... Perhaps, you. may, 
reconcile the two; at, all events, fon the, presente 
let. each have their alloted pertion of your time ; 
and accordingly, I wish to appoint you,ta\a post; 
which will demand your. highest talent, to; the 
improvement of -whick, the- hours, not, allotted. ; 
to, severer, study, must @}l ibe, devoted,” ) 
_ Guiseppe’s, interest, and, curiosity. were) much, ; 
excited by these words; but before he could: ak, 
an, explanation, the, bishop proemededite says I 
Wish you to, gggept the plage, of conductor of the; 
orchestra, in, the, Churgh, of St. Antonio, ... It is, 
running into vagaries under the guidance, of; 
pina oe I wish to, enteyst.its, direction 

Athy elle woods binode wav init 
on stened. in speechiegs astonishment 
to, this unexpected, and, ag i aeemed. to him, 





amazing proposition ; hut the bishop went on: 


“The duties, of the post (wilknet. interfere with 
your scholastio studies, whieh I do not ask you 
to. neglect ; for the hours deveted.to each will nog, 
interfere, . Besides, your-position/in the orches, 
tra, willigive you opportunities: to, keep. alive and 
cplpivate, your, tausical skill; and. will also yield 
& Fempperation. by no; ieeng-comtemptible; and 
which, 06 L know something of the expenses of » 
student's; life, wall not, come.amiga toto you,” 

“Your, kindaess, my lord bishop, so: greatly 
exceeds my, deserts, that, I- cannot find: words in 
which. to. frame my, thanks,’’: seid Guiseppe. 

1 pant no thanks, young:man ; for in thus 
serxing you, I serve myself, which I mean todo 
still further, by renewinga:preposal to, you which 
youhaye enee rejected, buliwhieb I flatter myself 
you may new consider with; mone, indulgence,” 

“ Your reverence has‘ only, 40 mame it.” 

{Ik regarda,myi niece here; Donna Ianthe. She 
can. alneady twang, the staiings of heriguitar with 
telerable skill;.and, though: yout have once de- 
clined to.consider her your. pupil, I think, if you 
can spare tine, frem other duties:to:impart to her 
afew lessona im. your ant, you: will find her an 
apt pupil, and one -thati will-do:no discredit to 
your teaching,!?5../:; : 

,Guiseppe’s heart heat jeenniaiveatin at these 
words ;. butjconquering hisiemotion, he:answered, 
modestly: .¢ Lf my poor aenvings cam be any aidto, 
the Lady Janthe, I shall: feel honored . in honing 
been requested te begtow them,’’ . 

if Wesunderstand,each other, then,’’/said the 
bishpp; +f‘ sad to-mornow}»ifi id please you; my: 
pet: will .be-ready, teineceive:hen firat-lasson. | Hew, 
Say Kou, dexling, shallit he:so?, Fox the whole 


arrangement, yan 0 gaaaiberiaiel ita | 


Wish 9ud,convenionee?) j01 61) »: 

off It, shalk, beens you snopanile it sedlaa Signor 
‘Tastini:s conveninnce to\come,’/she said, looking: 
up, witha mnnng valle, dom te : sher beauty, 
igwagistible,...-““(But please, do.ndt tel him Lam 
ant apt. pupil. , Auné:Violnal ways says; you know, 
that J,shall. never be a St...Cecilia./’ 
-/ftPexhepsinot, sweet,  Thereare few who even 
aspire so high,,end, femer. who, reach the saint's. 
perfection Bunt ifd..nememper, night, you were. 
totayrthe | Gondolier:s Dream !.on. your guiter, 
tornighte with Signor Verasini, so your new 
instructor will haye,am pppertunity to judge 
somenbat of your: musical ea pacity, by the sad 
ia, whick you, saquit, yourmel$'), | 
o (Dn, manele, dean, camnot I -be cmenitan 
Blayiing, to-night?’ she, pleaded. ‘s Signor Fartini 
will have. am opportanity’ to judge of my capecity 
tormormow.s) sad I. ghould fail todo any justice to, 
myself, were I, to.play-hefore this audience.” 

{$ Buk! you, know, my. child, .the piece was 
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composed for you by Veracini, on condition that 
you would play it to his: accompaniment, this 
evening. | If you would! reach: perfeétion, you: 
must acéustom yourself to, play inthe presence 
of competent judges, and court rather than shrink 
from their criticisms; and sure -I am it will, be 
lenient: for cénsidering: your: youth and inex- 
perience, you are even now, in my perhaps 
partial opimion, no contemptible musician.’ 
«But everyone will not judge me so favor- 
ably,” sheurged, ‘sand so gt ps 
heexcused-—*” 
' @aiseppe; hearing: this, marveled how anyone 
could resist) so sweet a: pleader; but the-bishop 
was'inexorable. | “« You must not-ask it,” he re- 


plied. See, yonder comes Fabian with your 
guitar, and all are waiting in expectation,” and 
ruthlessly he led her across thesalon to where the. 
great composer awaited her. Guiseppe followed 
with the marehesa, stationing himself where he 
could best: hear amd observe the. graceful novice. 


‘ MHARTER VI, 

Wrre a: tremblizig: hand, Ianthe took her in- 
strument from the page. 1A few whispered words: 
from: Veratini .readsubed> her, as: she lightly 
touched its: cords; bat! ‘her courage grew) with : 
the thrilling meledy4 jqnd soon forgetful of her 
surroundings, she: drew from ‘the ‘responsive | 
strings a gush of sound most rare and-exquisite, 
with which hen pure and bivd>like voiee blended: 
in sweetest harmony. It was a brief piece, but: 
very beautiful, and exeeuted even to the satisfic- 
tion of its composer ;' and-wlien the last/note died : 
onthe! instrument, andthe liquid tones: of the - 
young voice melted into silence, asudden hush 
fell upon the company: but only for a moment ; 
for’ ‘then,| ‘as:with-one breath; burst: forth the 
rapturous applause. | Frembling and blushing to: 
find’ hetself» the dhject:of such plaudits, the 
shrinking girl glided from the apartment. 9 « 

‘Tt seemed to Guiseppe, as if, with her disap: 
pearance, a sudden gloom had+falien:mpom the) 
brilliant salon, and as~te-stood with his uncon- 
scious gaze fixed! wWpow! thé dobrithrough which 

. the lovely songstrese had passed, he: became sud- 
denly: conscious that the) marchesa ‘was. clesely) 
observing ‘him. . Instinetively, ‘he shrank from! 
her ‘look. ‘Her cduild' not! tell’ himself why; or’ 
define the consciousness that led him to shun he’ 
scrutiny. But the dread of it was there, and he 
edald not shake it: off/. Yet he veplied court: 
eously to hey remarks, and acesded, though with: 
# restraint which ”hé ‘could: not control; to-the 
praise’she lavished om Donna Ianthe's successful. 
debut, coyscidus all the while that she was read: 





ing him’ more plainly then, he could understand 

And so, when the bishop reminded him that 
they. must have one solo upon his violin before 
the sevening: closed, ‘he «was: not: loth to obey, 
though he» had not) expected to be called upon 
again; But when, with the first sound of his in- 
strument, he saw the beautiful lanthe re-enter 
the'salon, and glide dream-like past him; the bow 
trembled im ‘his. hand, and he found it no easy 
thing to recover his self:possession. With the last 
long-drawn note of ‘the solo, her place was again 
vacant, the evening was closing, the guests de 
parting, and as among them lie yJeft ‘the lighted 
halk of the: ‘palace, and: retarred ‘to his: lonely 
chamber, he:iseeretly: recoiled from the position 
into: which he almost’ felt owe he had suffered 
himself'to. be entrapped. 

A lamp was' buraing onthe table in his study, 
when he! éntered, and” beside it lay! a. letter, in 
whose superseription ‘he instantly recognized ihe 
familiar *hand> of::his) mother, He seized it 
eagerly; but hesitated for a moment to open it: 
then, breaking the seal; he readias follows : 

‘© am alone this eWening, my darling son, and 
yet not alone in spirit, for:you are with me; your 
smile is beaming on me; your eyés, with the old 
love-light in them;:look into mine, and the very 
tenes of: your voice! seem borne to me on the 
whispering \breeze.;:' My) heart embraces ‘you, 
though my! arms canncdt, and:it is full! of tender 
thoughts of you; of joy at: your progress, and with 
hope that ‘all we desire for you may: be fulfilled: 

* 5 said: I wasalone—alone in: the dear summer- 
chamber) but your father sits without, underthe 
shade of the orange tree, which showed its. firat 
green ‘shoot:nbove the earth onthe very day 
when your'dear eyes first: opened to the light. 
¥esterday;‘iwe were glnddened by fair reports 
of’ yow fronv ‘a’ earned boungillor of Padua, who 
spoke much im praise of your modest deportment, 


} agdof youn:déligencein study ;\and so we rejoice 


in the theught that-yow are feeding on rich fruit 
ftom the teee. of knowledge, and that when the: 
san of; our, lives shall: be near its. setting, yours 
willbe. in» its! meridian: ‘brightness, shedding 
abroad the glorious aaerapihcan science and knowl- 
efigen) ra etiforods 

vt How, Sl his Fass Aiveredssapithout you I 
caiminet tell, missing you ds we do:daily. Yet all 
astound ‘us remains ithe same. Your {pvoriie: 
flewers ‘still: charm ‘us with theit bloom’; the 
gokKien labuinum sheds its blossoms on the lake, 
whewe:the tame swhn sits waiting for your hand 
to:feed shim); the ring-doves- still coo’ lovingly in 
thevold ime; iatd duly: the ‘little: blind girl comes 
with -her fresh y-gathered bouquet, and her art 
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less inquiry of when you will return. Ah, when: 
indeed, dear boy? To give the old charm, by’ 
your presence, to these familiar objects, and be- 
guile the evening as of old with your music. I 
have heard none to compare with it; since you 
left us, and though we cannot approve your un- 
due ns to your instrument, we do \not. ask 
you wholly to forget its use; but rather desire 
that in your ho@rs of relaxation frem study you 
should perfect yourself in its use, that it may not 
only be to you a pleasant resort from graver pur- 
suits, but also prove a source of apse ys to 
others. 

«And now, my dear son, having written you a 
long letter, I must bid you farewell, begging you 
always to remember that you have the hopes, and 
the happiness of your: parents in your keeping, 
and that you will hold the trust sacred, and in so 
doing best secure your own ultimate happiness and 
prosperity. Let me hear from you speedily. That 
you continue well and happy, and that the good 
God may bless you, my son, and send his holy 
angels to watch and guard you, is the daily 
prayer of your affectionate mother, 

Paviine TARtim.’” 

The letter, wet: with Guiseppe’s tears, fell from 
his hand as he finished its perusal, and with his 
face bowed upon: his folded arms, he bent down ‘ 
upon the table, his heart melted by his: mother’s ; 
tender words, and wounded by. the ednsciousness: 
that he had never deserved them less than at this ‘ 
moment. Smitten with remorse, he started sud- 
denly from his seat, and traversing the room 
with rapid and agitated stepj:his agony broke 
forth in impassioned words: ‘| She lauds me. for 
my filial obedience, and for my perseverance in 
study ; and I wild merit her loving commendation. 
Yes, though it cost the sacrifice of my dearest 
hopes, I will—I will strive to fulfilyhers. The’ 
silent hours of the night I will devote. to study, 
and so redeem the, moments given ité the one 
science the love of which was inborn with my 
birth. Yes, even new, will I shut out:the bright 
and beautiful images that throng my mind; and: 
for their sakes, who love me:.so well, strive to 
find interest and. harmony in these: vohimes,’ 
whose pages I so reluctantly unfold.”’) .: 

And as these half-unspoken thoughts agitated 
his mind, he gathered ‘his volumes of: casuistry | 
and jurisprudence together, and strove to fix his 
mind upon their contents, brooding persistently 
over them till the very light of dawn stole in, 
eclipsing by its brightness the dim flame of his 
nearly expiring lamp... Sleep had not>visited his 
eyes; but the feverish excitement of his mind: 
forbade him to feel the need of it: He was 








satisfied with the resolution he had formed of 


diligently prosecuting his. legal studies; and 
resolved to persevere as he had that night com. 
menced,'' But though: for those few hours of 
serious study: he had dismissed all softer 
thoughts, with the first moment of relaxation 
the scenes and events of the preeeding evening 
recurred:to him, in:all their varied and enchant- 
ing brilliancy. » 

He heard again the murmur of applause which 
greeted the execution of his sonata, and saw the 
lovely smile and tender eyes of Ianthe beaming 
upon him, in sympathy and approval: “And 
to-day,” he thought, «I am to see her again.” 

The certainty of this coming interview haunted 
him like some sweet dream, till the hour named 
for his first lesson to his charming pupil arrived; 
and then, half shrinking from the responsibility 
which he had consented to accept, yet elated by 
the prospect of being admitted to her presence— 
not only now, but day after day,'as her guide 
and teacher in his own beloved art—he rallied 
his courage, and went to fulfil his engagement, 
Fabian was waiting in the corridor to conduct 
him to the music-room, whete the ladies were 
ready to receive him’; Denna Ianthe sitting on a 
cushion, at the feet of the marchesa, reading 
aloud from the poems of Tasso. The silver 
tones of her voice fell like some serial strain of 
music on the ear of Guiseppe,as he entered ; and 
both reader and listener were so absorbed by 
their subjeét, that they failed to perceive the 
young musician’s entrance, till; his name was 
announced by Fabian. i 

Then beth rose up to welcome him, and he 
returned their cordial’ salutation with a graceful 
simplicity which was natural to him; and though 
now not:wholly free from a slight embarrassment, 
it only added grace to his manner. 

Lest he should seem to place himself. on the 
footing of a guest, he referted immediately to the 
object of his visit, and proceeded to give his first 
lesson. .The bishop, who: soon appeared, was 
charmed withthe ‘new tutor, and delighted with 

meaatahe wenn ri 
Sirs ‘ 
ity } CHAPTER ABDI. 

Bo wine ‘ succession’ of ‘weeks, during which 
Ghiiseppe was constant» in ‘his instructions to 
Donna Ianthe, whose rapid: progress fully satis- 
fied her »unele.. He also: filled,, with honor to 
himself, and perfect satisfaction to all interested, 
the post to:which the bishop had, appointed him 
in ‘the orchestra, of St. Antonio; and yet, with 
these engrossing duties, he remained faithful to 
his self-imposed promise of devoting many hours 
of each night to his collegiate studies, in which 


he made such rapid progress that he quite out-. 
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stripped his_compeers, and bid. fair to win the 
highest prize in the University. 

But it also, alas happened that, as the days went, 
‘on, and the lessons grew longer and more intri- 
gate, both the youthful teacher and also the fair 
pupil became initiated in the mysteries ofa subtler } 
science than that in which he had proposed to 
instruct her. .The knowledge of it came upon 
them suddenly, and before they had any sus- 
picion of theirdanger. For a time, he knew only 
that never had teacher sv docile and apt a scholar; 
who never wearied him, but made his task of 
instruction a constant and growing pleasure. 

And she—what happiness, she thought, to be 
taught by one so patient and forbearing: over- 
looking her dullness, and lengthening out his 
lessons beyond all precedent—how could she heip 
listening to his instructions, and practicing them 
hour after hour, without weariness or complaint ? 
And so, with: self-deceptive reasoning, she 
thought to hide even from herself her tender 
secret. But the similar experience of his own 
heart taught the passionate student to read aright 
the new emotions which were stirring in hers. 

He felt it wrong to rejoice in the discovery he 
had made, but it filled him with a rapturous joy he 
He grew more silent 
and abstracted, but, there was reverence and devo- 
tion jn every look and word he addressed to her. 


As he saw her cheek glow with blushes at his ap- 


proach, and her soft eye droop beneath his glance, 
he could searcely command himself; and often hid 
beneath silence and reserve the, thoughts and 


feelings he dared not express. But Ianthe’s,less 


guarded manner sometimes tempted him beyond 
prudence to confess . all, and sue. for forgiveness. 

She, however, was not haunted by. doubts or 
fears: she lived and rejoiced in the present, and 
felt it bliss enough to listen to hig gifted speech, 
to meet his beaming smile, and to interpret 
tenderly his speaking glance. All pure thoughts 
and delicious harmonies were associated with 
him; and she grew to Idve ‘her guitar with 
almost’ childish tenacity, and to anticipate the 
usual lessons with impatience ind delight. § ° 

The bishop, in, the Meantime, was delighted 
with his niege’s. progress. He had never known 
her to be so much interested before, and being 
himself no iean amateur, he cherished the hope 
of her becoming go fair proficient in the science, 
that she might bear a part in the social concerts 
he gave monthly to a select circle of friends. He 
flattered ‘Gu by’ his warm comntehdations, 
invited him frequently to his table, and lavished 
upon him fayors that might have turned a head 
not ‘filled as his was, with the one absorbing 
thought of youthful love.” * >" 





Guiseppe had not resolution to decline the 
courtesies which brought him into such familiar 
intercourse with Ianthe, though at the same time 
he ‘dreaded the jealous observation of the mar- 
chess, who had distinguished him by many marks 
of favor, too pointed to be misunderstood, and 
who had been heard to declare, that having once 
‘married for worldly advantages, she ‘had learned 
to despise them; and that, in pure, wherever 
she bestowed her hand, her heart should accom- 
pany it, and that it should be given from pure 
affection, uninfluenced by any consideration of 
fortune or birth. 

This declaration had been made in his hearing, 
and he would not have regarded it, had it not 
been followed by many trifling demonstrations of 
a warm interest in and admiration for himself, 
and by a jealous scrutiny of his intercourse with 
Ianthe, which, when possible, she always found 
‘means to interrupt. This state of things soon 
began seriously to affect his health; his cheek 
grew pale, and his eye languid ; even music 
seemed to have lost its charm for him, and the 
midnight hours ‘he had so long given to study 
were spent in rapidly passing up and down his 
chamber, 0 or in troubled musings on his sleepless 
pillow. 

This.change in him was too marked not to be 
observed by everyone, and when urged to con- 
Bult a ‘physician, he did so, though aware that 


;no physical ailment affected him; but he was 


told by the wise Esculapius, that if he valued 
his life, to quit Padua, and try the effect of his 
native : tr, which alone, if anything could, might 
restore him. He felt indeed that his only safety 
was in flight; that his love for the beautiful and 
“high-born Tanthe was presumptuous ; ; for though 


the t unconscious tenderness and devotion of her 


manner had carried with it the sweet conviction 
that his love had found a response in her heart, he 
felt it would be treachery to avail himself of this 
discovery. That, however she might receive his 
éonfession;/should he dare to make it, the proud 
bishop, when the knowledge of it reached his 
‘ears, would spirh him with disdain. 
" So he determined to fly. Yet day after day he 
lingered on, feeding his secret passion with the 
sweetness of her presence, even though’he knew 
it was destroying him. He grew sad and silent. 
His voice had a thelancholy cadence, that more 
than once brought tears to Ianthe’s eyes, that did 
not escape the observation of her lover, who 
silently blessed ‘her for her ptecious sympathy, 
not daring to hopé that they sprang from a love 
as deep and hopeless as his own. 

The marchesa had watched this daring passion 
growing each day stronger, between the master 
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and his pupil, with the utmost mortification and 
chagrin. Her interest in him had grown into ad- 
miration, and it vexed her that anyone beside 
‘herself, accustomed to charm and conquer, should 

“gross him, So she resolved to nip in the bud 
the growing penchant which she detected between 
the young master and Donna Janthe. “Such a 
mere child,” she said to herself, ‘‘ who cannot 
yet know her ofm mind—and he to be caught by 
her simplicity. What would my brother, with 
his high notions, say of this baby flirtation ?” 

At last, one dark morning, Guiseppe rose late, 
and equipped himself for his departure. It 
was the day for the lesson at the palace—the last 
he could ever give Ianthe. Should he, yield to 
the temptation, lodk on her once more, and then 
depart forever from, her sight, and it might be 
from her remembrance? And like Adam of old, 
and other, Adams of his rate, he yielded, perforce, 
having found himself at the sieps of the palace } 
before he had decided. He ascended them ; and 


familiar now with the intricacies of the intérior, he } 


threaded the various passages: without guidance, 
to the music-room. . 

The tones of » guitar, touched | to low and’ defi 
cate harmony, greeted him as he éntéred’ the 
half-open door; and Tanthe, immediately Saying 
aside the instrument, arose and came forward to. 
meet him. She was alone, and had evidently /¢ 


been weeping; her sweet eyes, still: moiat with ; 


emotion, reminding him of dewy violets; as fhe 
raised them, with'a look of gigd welcome, to his 


face. He took her extended hand, arid ‘ag he {’ 


feared, pressed it'‘too. warmly; for ‘the Tavély | 
blush deepened on her cheek, and her eyes 
drooped beneath his ardent glance a8 she so canal 
withdrew it, and’ sinking “on ‘a seat, said: § 

thought you were not comil 


r 





I have’ been so lonely. My aunt was summoned 
to visit a sick nun: her former teacher at the 
‘convent of Santa Maria, and I don’t know when 
she ‘will return, for—” 

Bhe stopped, suddenly, for shé caught his 
Took ; and as if reading too truly its sad and 
tender meaning, she bent silently over the music- 
lesson that lay open before her. It ‘was a simple 
sonata, which Guiseppe himself ‘had composed: 
tender aid pathetic, Ianthe was never weary of 
practicing it : it seemed the expression of feelings 
she scarcely dared own to- herself; ‘and as for 
Guiseppe, he had poured his wholeé soul into it, 
As ghe now lightly touched the strings, the sweet 
pathetic tones she elicited were more expressive 
than human speéch could have been, of despairing 
love, and the speechless agony of parted lovers, 
She could not finish the strain; but bent forward, 
} her hand still resting motionless upon the guitar, 

“ Like magic’s silvet sceptre, hovering 
_To Waken mhusic ftom the untotich’d sting.” 

Guiseppe stooped towards” hér; “ahd as the 
tears fell fast and bright, he ‘reverently kissed 
the small white hand, upon “which one precious 
drop had fillen. " Lower droopéd “her fair head, 
‘at this first daring act of love ; ‘but no word 
escaped ‘her Tips. 

‘« Swéetest, forgivé iné,*'He Whispered. « For 

ve me for havig uted to’ Yove: you—that I 

‘to tell you 86, at thisparting moment, Yes, 
it: tiust ‘be so: ‘before’ another ‘day, ‘T shall—I 
muidt—be gone from you forever.” 

‘She lifted her’ tearful fatd to his, with a look 
, of blank astonishment ‘and tetror ; ‘and it seemed 
}as though her Tips refused to tame the wotds 
she ottered haifinaulfibly: “You will not. No, 


it must not be,” 
is tl; a 


[#0 at Gowen." ' 
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Ir was s bitter hour for Barbara Wortley, when 
her brother Jem came to tell her that’ he was 
to marry ‘Milly Kent. From the moment 
that he ‘had ‘set eyes on the giddy, pretty, gay- 
winged, butterfly, she had seén that it ‘was in- 
writable. She had seen, too, that Milly’ 8 mother 
meant to move heayen and earth to compass ‘the 
match, Oh, that mother—what could be expected 
ofa a girl brought up under her guidance? Bar- 
‘para had known her thoroughly, when they were 
both young; known her for false and heartless, 
vicious and evil-tongued : _ graceful a and smooth’ as 
her) manners were. 
Atlerwards, as Mra. “Kent,” fhe had gone to 
live i in New Orleans ; ‘and ‘ainge then, ‘Barbara 


had only seen her a few times, ‘till she came back, 


this winter, to New York. 

She was Tow & widow, and had brought with 
her this eigh ten-year-old daughter, who was very 
like what Barbara remembered the ) mother t to have 
been at the same age, only of ® more delicate, 
refined type, bat with less strength ¢ of’ borly and 


mind. In fact, the girl was a ‘human ‘putterfiy, } 


tobe pitied, perhaps, rather than condemned ; for 
her goul was as gouriy of bpiscay A fixed 
impression as ‘a e girl, to 
change the simile, % Was piincre only with no 
capability of having a soul awakened within her. 

But Barbara had not thought. thetcrisis so near, 
Th yas only eight weeks since she hed dawned on} 
Jem’s sight, standing at the piano, and, singing in { 
that wonderful voice, 80 “fal of sweetness and 
‘passion, that, it would have been difficult for a 
man. much 0} r than Jem ‘to ‘believe she was no 
mote able to’ feel the ha pial it expressed, than * 
was the i ment whi ied her. . But 
Seen 

She knew, too, wiek'2 @ man 
become ; and how he mutst, 
rch for life to y wi like tee seen 
it in the case 9 her er p-mother, 
‘the latier a va pod of Milly’s type. 
But ecto? Jen e in, vay a et her of his 

engagement, oe d all this asia 


as Jem would 
bo aphid 


sn si at aa a Sa ‘she said, j 
ve ken Jou hp a em, wi | 
ah Tae =) fein 

ng ¢ ie ef me: sin "the 7 


‘alive.’ It' wag only last night I spoke. I Won't 
‘know how T a to keep silerit so long. 
And I thought py éant to Tie wed all day; it 
“Kédit’s to’ ine ‘as if 1 had’ beeh waiting an age to 
“tell you.” 

“podr Barbara could ‘only kiss and embrace 
fin, ‘ahd ‘tty for’ broken “phfages. 

But Jém ‘saw nothing of this. He went on, 
“bdgtly : And, oh! Barbara, dear, you will go 
‘and “gee ‘hér, ‘this very mofning. Her mother 
éeenediafraid you would ‘not be pleased. ‘Such 
Ai idéat’ ‘She's the ‘dearest little woman in the 
world: as natural and unspoiled almost as Milly. 
“Bhie’ bays. she Was 4 fond of you, asagirl. You 
were Older, anid bhi lodkéa tip to you, and—* 

‘Miss Barbara interrupted the tirade, by giving 
him another kiss. “Then she sat down, weak and 
trembling. But she smiled at him, nevertheless ; 
and urd was too happy to notice how. pale she 
‘had 
Bitees ia yi expect this, Bab, dear?” he, said, 
directly. 

"She could only shake her head. Probably, if 
‘ghe® ‘had givens sign of | assent, he would have 
been astounded and provoked; but when she 
 ahswered With that thute hegative, he exclaimed, 
almost irritably : 

.  Theh ‘you have péeh Angad as a bat.” 
hy mean not yet,’ ‘oe BO o'Boon,"” Shivered Miss 


Abe 2 "echoed ae scornfully. But, just 
“tieh, ‘tile ‘cook’ “appetted for ordérs; ‘and Jem 
flew ‘off, only 'to Yeti th ten ihinutes, inore 
‘excited than ever. 

Fe wits Pig of ted PibIe Gohfusion to Miss 
"Barbara. “She Ww, heté, diagged there ; 
then ‘she found hi ih Mis. ‘tenes’ parlor, and 
Jem was pushing rn her arms, and Milly 
“wis Hig Ker Kids, ‘and’ saying : 

«You must pet me ou ne “Miss Barbara ; 
baal wns "a : dalous, ‘Yes, it’s a 
‘lovely a Jem; ; iat if & wa be & sapphire, 
‘for Tuek.” 

eft Salt '; bat put this on.” - 

But om yt ati sy tr ie the other ; 
and I think I’ve changed my 

And ‘away ran Milly; taapatng, nto another 
'oorn, and em followed owed ; ‘and ene 
 Barbata heard the pitts ‘voles, cafoling lik 
| nightingale, singing her favorite « Teal ng" +4 
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from Faust, no doubt accompanying it by proper 
dramatic action and ‘stage business,” as she 
was fond of doing among her intimates, And 
through the harmonious strains, Miss ‘Barbara 
heard the mother’s voice, too; and saw her 
sitting there, serene and tridmpliané, ‘able to 
comprehend the. sister’s emotions as no one else 
had done; and delighted to sting her old enemy, 
with smiling lips and honeyed tongue. 

Though there was less than a lustre’s differ- 
ence in their ages, Miss Barbara looked good ten 
years the widow’s senior.. For Miss Barbara had 
gray hair, and wore a sober garb, and was tall, 
thin, and somewhat gaunt; while the relict wore 
a blue morning-dress and bright ribbons, and was 
tiny and graceful, with just that degree of 
plumpness which 8 woman of forty needs, to 
keep her dimples in a becoming state of preser- 
vation. 

“Tt is.a heart-break to me—a perfect heart- 
“break,” Lizzie Kent was saying. ‘I tell Jem 

_that I think I’m an angel, not to detest, him out- 

right. But I believe he is as near worthy of my 
treasure as any man could be., And oh, Barbara, 
take care, take care. Don’t you do as sc many 
old maids have done, in similar cages: make 
them unhappy. You would not mean to, I know; 
“put Jem is like @ son to you; and it isso natural 
for a woman to hate the girl who comes between 
her and her boy; and she sees everything the 
poor creature does, in a false light, and never 
discovers it is her own wicked jealousy that 
causes her to.” 

Miss Barbara did not cuaieisued to. self- 
defense, or what would have pleased the widow 


“still better, any show of irritation. The little § 


wasp tried and tried, but could — not rouse wher 
‘victim into a retort. , Miss Barbara was pale, 
and quiet, and stunned ; and her kind, gentle 
words to Milly had been all she had to saz about 
the matter; so she kept. getting away therefrom, 
and her tormentor going back to it, i in a fashion 
that to any F would have been at once 
_painful and amusii 

And, at last, ee was at home again. 
‘That visit seemed th € longest hour she had ever 
‘spent. Jem pee ‘her out. of ‘the carriage ; 
stopped in the hall for afew more parting words, 
of course upon the one subject the world held for 
him just at present ; * ee Lc an fisstives to 


the sapphire 


And Miss naan was alone. with her fears 


and her achin and was utterly helpless. 
Had Jem pax to her, . grey hee a chance to 
ly, 


speak, before he Pots pa y, she would 
have told him her min ‘revealed what she rc a 


of the mother; but it was too late now; any ex. 
pression of her certainties concerning the widoy, 
of her dread and doubts in regard to Milly, 
‘would ‘only serve to pain and irritate Jem, and 
perhaps alienate him from her forever. 

an Maybe, afier all, Lizzie Kent was Tight,” 
she said, dolefully. .. ‘‘ Maybe I am jealous and 
selfish; and that makes me unjust and hari, 
No, it isn’t true; it’s only that I know what a 
terrible mistake his love is. Jem will grow and 
develop mentally, and that girl will stand sti), 
Before he is thirty, he will find himself utterly 
alone. LEither he will learn that he mistook 
romance for affection, or else he will have to 
suffer the tortures of purgatory every day and 
hour. They will. not haye a sentiment in com- 
mon, not. a hope or wish, where they won't jar 
against each other. I don’t think the child is 
bad-hearted, like her mother: there isn’t stamina 
and force enough in her for that. The mother 
hurts. people frém deliberate intention: the 
daughter will do it from sheer inability to un- 
derstand that they can feel.” __ 

The days went un. Sometimes they dragged, 
like leaden weights, at poor Miss Barbara’s sou). 
Sometimes they flew, like swift-winged, eyil 
creatures, that had a fiendish delight in her 
misery, and in the awful destiny to which they 
were hurryin her boy forward. 

But in the meanwhile, Jem and Milly were 
happy, and as thoughtless as two birds; and 
Mrs. Kent was so permeated by the sunshine, 
that, even to Miss Barbara, she employed her 
softest voice, and beamed contentment on all the 
world. . : 

Milly was always sweet and amiable. But 
outside of their mutual love for music, Miss 
Barbara knew they would find it difficult to dis- 
cover tastes or thoughts in common. So, when 
they chanced to be alone, and they had discussed 
; Jem # little, but never very frankly or easily on 
‘either side, she used to take refuge in the one 
subject of which Milly never tired. 

_ “Your voice has been éultivated, as if you 
were intend del” “fora professional singer,” she 
said, one day, as the arose from the piano, 

us Didn't rte I was to be one!” 
asked “Milly, ‘qui “Poor mamma doesn't 
even like me to Falk “of. it! “You see, meeting 
Jem has put an end to ail that. She always 
hated the, idea,” 

y @ And you? Had you visions of triumphs, that 
are » relinquish?” 

“aerials i pr 

Milly caret lige by or belong to the 

work is uncongenial.” 

wert eo pail But, in a 
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instant, she reflected that Milly’s thrust was of 
eourse unintentional, though she felt herself 
change color somewhat, under the child’s eyes. 
Those Undine eyes, whose inexplicable, vague 
look sometimes irritated, sometimes saddened, 
the spinster almost beyond bearing. 

But these halcyon days did not last long. 
Men found Milly wonderfully attractive, and 
though one could never say that she flirted, she 
always, in spite of being engaged, received at- 
tenfions, as something too natural not to be 


secepted. In particular, there was an English-} 


to give her up. But the girl only gazed fixedly 
at him, with those vague, mysterious eyes, and 
said, placidly : 

“ We will consider our engagement conditional, 
then. That is what you mean. Of course, if , 
you find you haven't any money left, we can’t be 
married yet. But we are young eneugh to wait.” 

‘*And you wouldn’t go with me, if I have to 
live there—if—” 

“No, I would not,” interrupted Milly, laugh- 
ing: ‘Why, it would be the means of driving 
poor mamma into @ lunatic asylum; and if # 


man, with oceans of money and a prospective } didn’t drive you, ton, it would make you wish 


title, who caused Jem a great deal of jealousy, 
and at least dazzled Mrs. Kent’s sight, till she 





you were in one ; and that would be worse.”’ 
‘Great heavens, Milly,” he cried, ‘‘ you might 


said, without hesitation, to Barbara, that she} a8 well say you don’t love me.” 


Began to feel Milly might have done far better 
with her fature, than she had. And poor Miss 
Barbara was forced to endure the remark—for 
Jem’s sake. She even exercised self-control 


“Time must prove that,” returned Milly. 
Then, even while he was holding her two hands, 
and pouring out his flood of excited argumente 
and protestations, her eyés wandered from his 


enough not to repeat it to him, lest he should be} face, and she sat gaging straight before her, with 
that abstracted look which had so often made 
Miss Barbara long to shake her; and which 
now hurt poor Jem so cruelly, as if there were 
some impenetrable distance between their souls 
which even his great love could not traverse. 

“ Milly, Milly, what are you thinking of?” he 


disturbed thereby ; for, whatever happened, she 
meant that no trouble should come to the pair, 
through any fault or indiscretion of hers. So 
she held her peace, too, when she saw Milly do 
things of which she disapproved, as she did when 
Jem showed that he was jealous or restless. 

“ Butterflies were born to be admired,” thought 
the spinster, bitterly, ‘‘and if a man will go fur- 
ther, and give his heart as well, he must suffer 
the consequences, that’s all.’ 

Spring came, and one day brought disastrous 
news from Colorado, and from the silver mine 
which was the source of Jem’s wealth. The man 
who had been directing affairs there for almost 
twenty years, owning a certain share indeed, 
which had been left to lim by eld Mr. Wortley, 
asa reward for his fidelity: this man, a pattern 
of industry, honesty, and ‘every other virtue, up 
to the present time, had levanted ‘suddenly for 
some unknown clime. But he carried off a 
fortune, and left behind debts innumerable, 
which, through his artful ma ent, the prop- 
erty was responsible for. In he had been 
® systematic cheat and robber, during nearly 
twice a decade, and Jém had now to suffer for it. 

Jem was obliged to start, without delay, for 
the scene of misfortune. Before he departed, 
Mrs. Kent told him, in very plain, unvarnished 
language, that his duty was clear: he ought to 
release Milly from her engagement ; it was cruel, 
Wicked, to hold her bound; she was too young 
and unreflecting to ask it, and he should think 
for her. j 

Jem rashed at once in search of Milly. In 
his despair, he talked in so mad = way that it 


fairly sounded as if he were expressing a desire 
Vou. LXXXII.—9, : 








exclaimed. 

She only smiled at him, as he knelt at her feet. 
But directly, she answered : : 

“TI am thinking about the future, I suppose. 
I fancy it will depend on you, Jem. Come, don’t 
talk any more, now. I’m going to exorcise you, 
as David did Sant.” 

So she sang to him, with her eyes looking inte 
his; and he was young enough and unthinking 
enough to be glad to put off the troubles and the 
dark thoughts even for an hour, and to agree 
with her when she said, softly : 

** Because we must suffer to-morrow, is no 
reason why we'should make ourselves miserable 
to-day. There wouldn’t be half so much trouble: 
in the world, if people only wouldn’t fret in 
advance.’’ 

The next days passed like a dreadful dream to: 
Jem.: Then he was #peeding away across the 
continent; and when news came from him, Miss 
Barbara learned that by putting all he had into 
the business, except a@ moderate income, which 
would serve for her needs, he was certain of being: 
able to arrange the debts, to continue the working: 
of the mine on a diminished scale, and in the 
course of time to retrieve his fallen fortunes, 

*‘The course of time,” exclaimed Mrs. Kent, 
in tearful wrath. ‘Well, we shall have the 
Judgment Day, in the course of time, too. A 
pretty thing to look forward tv.” 
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“‘Yes, for some of us,’’ retorted Miss Bar- 
bara. 

Then the widow descended upon both her and 
Milly, in very indiscriminating rage; and the 
spinster felt that, in one respect, she had never 
done the girl justice. For Milly was patient and 
tender to her mother, even during that scene. 

Jem was gone.a number of weeks; and.before 
he returned, Mrs. Kent anu Miss Barbara were 
of accord upon one subject: both said the en- 
gagement ought to be relinquished. There was 
something mysterious going on in the widow's 
household; but what, Barbara did not know. 
Some compact had evidently been formed between 
the mother and daughter,’ which appeared to 
have established peace between them ; and each 
in her way seemed triumphant,’a little as if she 
considered a victory had been gained over the 
other. 

Several times, too, Miss Barbara encountered 
at the house an individual who was presented to 
her under some unpronounceable Polish name. 
An odious creature she found ‘him, though his 
manners weré singularly smooth and suave. But 
one thing was evident: the widow stood in fear 
of the creature; and» Milly was on terms of 
intimacy with him, which: filled the spinster 
with dismay. 

The stranger had disappeared, before Jem got 
back ; and when Miss: Barbara asked some point- 
blank question in -regard to his whereabouts, 
Mrs. Kent frowned darklyat) her, and said, 

-ourtly : 

“It’s good of you to be interested enough to 
ask. You weren't very civil to him. He’s gone 
‘to Europe, if you are anxious to know.” 

‘«T’m not anxious,” said Barbara, 

“*He’s Aladdin, grown, elderly, and wearing 
modern clothes,” . laughed’ Milly,, who was. in 
high spirits. 

“« You’ re a little idiot,” cried her mother, stamp- 
ing her foot; and then it leaked, out that the 


rich Englishman had been in, tewn again, and | 


had asked Milly to marry him, and that she had 
refused, which was reason sufficient: fer the 
widow's being in her ete most, digbolical 
mood. 

Bo Jem came. back to the hans which was to 
be home, no more, perhaps, for.many years. 
Came with a wild hope’ that. Milly and her 
mother would listen to his. pleadings, and go 
with him and Barbara out to their place of exile 
by the Pacific shores. To stay. behind never 
entered the spinster’s head. But she felt that 
she could realize what purgatory was, when she 
contemplated the,idea of sharing her tent not 
‘only with Milly, but with Milly's progenitress, 








However, she found her momentary despair 
quite wasted ; for Mrs. Kent. informed them that 
in ten days she and her daughter were to sail 
for England. Even Barbara was against the poor 
fellow, when he raged and rayed. But she spoke 
more kindly than the widow. She rendered her 
opinion very evident, however; saying that for 
him to think of marriage at present was intensely 
selfish. ‘* Don’t,’ she said, ‘«drag Milly down 
to poverty.” 

«Will you make me a solemn promise to do 
one thing? Promise, before I tell you what it 
is,’ Milly asked him. 

He gave his pledge; but he did not know to 
what, until after he had bidden her farewell on 
the deck of the outward-bound steamer. 

“You have not fold me what you wanted,” he 
said. ‘I suppose you mean to write it.” 

“I have written. it,’’ she answered, slipping a 
letter into the breast-pocket of his coat. ‘You 
promised. I) know you will keep your word, 
Jem.” 

So. they stood, there, white and silent, holding 
each other’s hands, regardless of the bystanders; 
and meanwhile, down in her state-room, to 
which Mrs. Kent had imvited Miss Barbara, 
the former was, saying, curtly: 

«There is no woman alive whem I hate as I 
do you, Barbara Wortley ; and it’s a pleasure to 
have the opportunity of telling you so: it con- 
soles me for a great deal. Good-bye.”’ 

As she finished, she walked away, and hid 
herself among the passengers, in one of the 
salons; and Miss Barbara mounted to the deck, 
remarking to herself, mentally, as she went: 

‘*That woman. is.almost as mad. as she is 
wicked, , Well, I’ve my consolation, too. We 
shall never see either mother or daughter again. 
It is worth losing our money to have gained that. 
But poor Jem!’ ' 

She might well call: him her poor Jem. For 
when he opened ,Milly’s letter, he felt that he 
had not a hope left.in this world. She told him 
that she had promised, for four entire years, 
neyer to see him, never eyen to write him a line; 
and.she warned him that only by uttering this 
solemn vow had she been. able to save her mother 
and, herself from.as dire troublé as ever fell upon 
two human beings. Then she revealed what the 
promise was that,he had made. It was never to 
marry, without sending her word to a; London 
address she gave, two; months jn advance; but 
never, unless he; had that motive, to send her so 
much as a line—not one. 

And when, Miss Barbara heard the terms of 
this epistle, she-said to herself: 

«I don’t know whether the girl is as wicked as 














her mother, but she is still madder, that’s cer- 
tain.”’ 

So the brother and sister took their way out 
to their new home, and as Miss Barbara was a 
woman who never had had any intimate friends, 
go closely had she centred her life on Jem, since 
his childhood, and as Jem wished in his misery 
to break loose entirely from the old life, they 
could not have lived more completely without 
news of former acquaintances if they had spent 
the ensuing year on a desert island. 

Jem toiled faithfully and hard, through diffi- 
culties, discouragements, everything that could 
have broken the spirit of an ordinary man. But 
he never flagged. At the end of the twelve- 
month, a foreign newspaper he lighted on by } 
accident informed him that Milly Kent had gone 
on the stage, had’ made a successful debut at 
Milan, and was singing to crowded houses in} 
Paris. But her season of operatic triumphs, the 
newspaper added, ‘was likely to be brief, as rumor 
declared that before spring she would change 
her mimic diadem for the coronet of a Russian 
princess. 

Within a week, a fresh blow struck Jem 
Wortley, dashing his last hope for the future into 
chaos. There had been violent rains, and a 
mountain stream, swollen to a furious river, had 
deluged the mines; and even when it subsided 
from the hills outside, the waters lay a deep, 
black lake in the heart of the beds of silver ore; 
and thousands of dollars would ‘be needed to put 
them again in working order. 

Ruin, shipwreck, desolation, on every side. 
Many a sufferer would have yielded, would have 
cursed fate, and let himself drift passively to 
destruction. But Jem never despaired. He ob- 
tained a situation as cletk, in some neighboring 
works, and he and Barbara lived on. ‘No trouble 
euld touch the devoted woman very sorely, so 
long as she had Jem beside her, and knew that 
whatever came, Jem would still acquit himself ; 
like a man. 

Meantime, Jem slaved from morning ‘till night, 
and then was glad to crawl to bed and sleep. ; 
The pair were cheerful enough, patient enough ; 
but such a life makes, human beings grow quiet 
and silent; and when they talked, it was always 
of the events of their daily existence: the past 
was a dead letter, and the fiiture’only an impen- 
etrable mist. = 

Another year went. by. When it was half 
gone, there came,-one-day, a foreign journal for 
Miss Barbara. She read @ paragraph, which had 
been marked’ carefully, to attract her notice. 
Milly Kent was really to be married, and almost 
immediately. She sat holding the paper in her 
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hand, gazing blankly at the page. She knew 
that the widow had sent it. She was wondering 
how she should tell Jem, her poor Jem, who had 
not uttered Milly’s name for months, though she 
comprehended that he was no nearer cured of 
his infatuation than on the day when he bade | 
the heartless creature farewell. 

She heard a deep breath, close behind her 
chair; turned; and saw Jem’s white face staring 
down at the sheet. He had entered unheard, 
and read the paragraph. 

“Jem,” she groaned, springing up in terror, 
and flinging her arms about his neck. ‘Oh, 
Jem.” 

He unwound her arms very gently, and placed 
her in her chair again, saying only: 

“Remember the legend you read me, of the 
martyr, who heard the voice from heaven call, as 
he went to meet the lions: ‘Polycarp, acquit 
thyself like a man.’ TI told you I should never 
forget, Barbara. Trust me, I never shall.’ 

Then he went quickly out of the room, and left 
the sister to her tears and her prayers. 

When the twelvemonth ended, there appeared, 
in the neighborhood, an Englishman from Aus- 
tralia, familiar with mining operations: a most 
intelligent, genial person in every way. This 
Mr. Fortescue took a great liking to Jem Wortley, 
and in spite of coldness and tacit rebuffs, in- 
sisted on forming acquaintance; and his appre- 
ciation of “ her boy’ speedily won Miss Barbara's 
heart. 

One Sunday, he visited the house, and very 
tersély and clearly made Jem a proposition. He 
had concluded an inspection of the flooded mine ; 
had counted the cost ;*and was ready to bear the 
expense to put the concern in working order; 
and he-offered a partnership to Wortley. 

Jem, himself, was not very hopeful. But, of 
course, such a chance was not to be thrown 
away. Eighteen months later showed how eor- 
rect Fortescue had been in his judgment; for 
San Miguel was in operation again, and the 
Australian prepared with money at every emer- 
gency, if not in vast sums, at least always enough 
for them ‘to labor steadily on. 

Fortune held out bright assurances, and when 
nearly five years had elapsed since the date of 
Jem’s troubles, the coy goddess came herself in 
full triumph. A new vein was discovered, finer 
and more productive than the old; and Jem 
Wortley was a wealthy man again, 

He showed. no inclination to return East. 
Barbara, too, felt indifferent. She had her boy. 
She wanted nothing besides. 

There was business of importance to attend to 
in Denver City, however, and though all sach 
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had hitherto been considered within Mr. For- 
tescue’s province, on this occasion he desired 
Jem to accompany him, and persuaded Miss Bar- 
bara to be of the party. 

It was nearly evening when they reached their 
journey’s end; and before they had been half 
an hour in the hotel, Jem learned that Milly 
Kent was there, and would appear for the first 
time at the opera-house that night. 

Mr. Fortescue brought the news and the tickets 
for a box. He had never heard the brother or 
sister mention the singer’s name, and apparently 
their agitation at his announcement did not strike 
him. 

So, sitting in the crowded theatre, looking 
across the sea of heads and the brilliant lights, 
Jem Wortley gazed again on the face of the 
woman he loved: wondering, in a confused, 
insane fashion, what this meeting meant; afraid 
to ask, even, if anybody knew whether she were 
married. 

Milly was very little changed. She looked 
taller and more lovely than ever, in her long, 
trailing white robes. But it was Milly still. 
And the melodious voice, that had gained so 
wonderfully in sweetness and volume, sent Jem 
straight up into heaven, and kept him there. 

They went back to the hotel. Jem would 
have broken away, to go he knew not whither. 
But Mr. Fortescue detained him, saying: 

‘You must stop. I have invited a friend to 
supper, and promised that you would be here.’ 

‘You must stay,” Miss Barbara added. So 
Jem let himself be led into Mr. Fortescue’s 
private parlor ; and there that gentleman turned 
suddenly to him, and said: 

“TI told you I had a sleeping partner, who 
furnished me the money for our needs. That is 
the person you are to meet,’’ 

And then there came a knock at the door, and 





Milly Kent entered, still wearing her white 
robes. She walked straight up to Jem, holding 
out her hand, and saying: 

“*T have kept it for you, all these years. Will] 
you have it still?” 

There was a dark story hidden under those years 
of silence and patient fortitude. But no one save 
Jem ever learned the whole; and when Milly had 
whispered it, with her head lying on his breast, 
they put even its memory aside forever. 

The Pole, whose intimacy in Mrs. Kent’s house 
had caused Miss Barbara such unpleasant suspi- 
cions, was an operatic agent; a man of means, 
who had paid for Milly’s musical studies in New 
Orleans. To relieve herself from difficulties, 
Mrs. Kent rewarded his kindness by forging his 
name, just before her departure. He traced the 
artfully managed plot to her door, at length ; and 
came North, at the time of Jem Wortley’s mis- 
fortunes. A 

On one condition only, he agreed to keep 
silence, That condition was: Milly should enter 
into an engagement to go upon the stage, and 
for five years give herself completely up to her 
art. He loyed her as if she had been his own 
daughter; could not endure the idea that a voice 
like hers should be lost to the world; and 
regarded Mrs, Kent’s. crime and Jem Wortley’s 
ruin as special interferences on the part of the 
gods who watch over the interests of music in 
this sublunary sphere, to prevent such a calamity. 

The girl’s success had soared far beyond even 
his expectations, winning a golden harvest for 
them both ; and much of Milly’s share had been 
employed in secretly aiding her lover. 

‘* And I thought you had no soul,’”’ sobbed Miss 
Barbara, when that portion of the truth was 
made clear. ‘It was only that my soul was s0 
poor and so narrow, that it could gain no com- 
prehension of yours. Qh, Milly, Milly!” 





THE WATER IS DASHING. 


BY KATE AULD. 


Tur water is dashing! 
AM nature is gay; 

Our hearts, light and buoyant, 
Oh, hasten away ! 

Come where the gay billows 
Are foaming and white, 

And dancing and glittering 
In the setting sun’s light. 


Fhe tints of the sunset 
. _ Are fading away ; 
Oh, see the soft shadows 
Of lingering day. 





Onr swift, bonny skiff 
Is buoyant and light: 
Then come, to return again, 
Late in the night. 


How dearly, how fondly 

The water I love! 
\ How I love, by thy side, 

O'er the billows to rove— 

For you know that you whispered 
Your love unto me, 

As we sailed in the moonlight 
Far over the sea. 
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Tue long and rigorous New England winter was 
atanend. The turf in the orchard was almost 
hidden beneath the snowy petals which each pass- 
ing breeze shook from the blossoming branches, 
while the light of the setting sun brought out all 
the delicate tints of the foliage which crowned the 
large elms down by the old-fashioned farmhouse. 
In this orchard sat a young man, evidently wait- 
ing for someone. Nor did he have to wait long ; 
for a young girl came up the road, directly, and 
stood breathless at his side. 

“T am quite exhausted,” she said. ‘Never 
were children so tiresome and unruly. I hurried, 
all the way.” , 

She had taken off her hat, and the pretty head, 
with its rippling golden hair, was turned eagerly 
toward him. 

“Rose,” began he, gravely, ‘‘can you beara 
sudden shock—a surprise? But I won’t keep 
you in suspense. Here is a document which 
changes you from a poor country school-teacher 
toa rich heiress.’”” And he held out a letter. 

She looked at him in amazement. ‘ What an 
utter absurdity,” she cried. 

“Not at all. But read for yourself.” 
placed the letter in her hands. 

She turned over the pages two or three times, 
and then read carefully from beginning to end. 

“Mother Aad an only brother,’ she said, 
“with whom she lived from childhood. When 
he went into business in the West Indies, she re- 
fused to go; and told him, for the first time, of 
her intention of marrying father. He was very 
angry, and left without a word of farewell. We 
have written repeatedly, but never received a 
reply, and had every reason to believe him dead. 
Can this be he?” 

“Of course it is. Judge Leland has a letter 
with all the particulars. Why do you look so 
incredulous ?”’ 

“Do you know how much it is? Is it ten thou- 
sand dollars ?’’ 

‘“‘ More.” 

“ Fifteen—twenty?. Oh, Ralph, what a rich 
woman I shall be.”’ 

“Twice that, Rose,” replied he, smiling. 

“ Forty thousand dollars ?”’ 

“ Twice that, too.”’ 

“Eighty thousand? What can I ever do with 
it all hd 


He 





‘“‘T might as well tell you at once. Rose, you 
are far richer than Judge Leland. He tells me 
that you will have a quarter of a million.” 

The young girl clapped her hands joyously, 
and gave utterance to a little scream of delight. 

** Now, Rose,” continued Ralph, ‘‘ IT must leave 
you. I haye some work to do in the city, and 
have agreed to go down by the evening train. 
Good-bye.” 

Rose watched until he had passed out of sight, 
and then walked slowly down to the house, still 
holding the letter in her hand. As her head 
brushed against the low overhanging branches, a 
shower of pink and white petals fluttered down 
to the grass beneath. 

It was a few days later. The work at the 
busy farmhouse was at an end till to-morrow. 
In the long dining-room, before the fire which 
blazed. upon the hearth, sat two women. One 
was rocking slowly in a high-backed chair, while 
the other.occupied.a low stool opposite. The old 
clock in the corner ticked so loudly, that it 
almost drowned the voice of the gray-haired 
man who sat by the table bending over an open 
Bible. 

‘‘Charge them that be rich in this world, that 
they be not high-minded, nor trust in uncertain 
riches, but ‘in the living God, who giveth us 
richly all things to enjoy.” ° 

There was a peculiar significance and impres- 
siveness in the old man’s voice, as he read these 
words. Suddenly, he closed the Bible, and 
stretching out his arms, he rose, and_said : 

“Come, Rosy, for the good-night kiss. 
will not be many more.” 

In an instant, the girl’s head was pillowed on 
his breast, and between her sobs came the words: 

“Tl never, never go away, Uncle Hiram, if 
you and Aunt Esther feel so badly about it.’ 

“No, no, Rosy,” and the wrinkled hand 
stroked the golden hair gently. ‘‘We are not 
going to be selfish, are we, Esther ?”’ 

“No, Hiram. The young life.should not be 
overshadowed by the old ones. Rosy will come 
back to be the comfort of our old age. Get mea 
light, child. I don’t think we had better wait 
any longer for Ralph. .Come, Hiram.” 

The young girl followed the aged couple to the 
hall, and then after waiting until the door closed 
after them, returned. to her place by as i In 


There 
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a few moments, the sound of wheels was heard, 
there was a step on the porch, and Ralph Loring 
entered with a portfolio under his arm. 

‘‘ How cheery the fire looks. It was so chilly 
riding, that one would have said it was Novem- 
ber, rather than March. And you, Rose, are 
well?” 

«¢ You will not care for those,’ he continued, 
as Rose took up the portfolio. ‘They are merely 
sketches, to be worked up some day into pic- 
tures.” 

“Tl buy all your pictures now,” exclaimed 
Rose, laughing. ‘‘ How many commissions shall 
I give you? Of course I shall want my picture 
painted in a great many different ways.” 

Ralph smiled. ‘That reminds me, Rose. I 
have not yet offered my congratulations on your 
good fortune.” 

She turned toward him, quickly. 

“IT thought you would have heen glad; but from 
my very heart, I believe you are all sorry. I 
should think from your actions, that some deadly 
peril, some unseen danger, lurked in my good 
fortune. What is it, Ralph? I do not exactly 
understand.” 

She did not wait for an answer, but con- 
tinued: 

“T have always thought it would be such a 
glorious thing to be rich, to scatter blessings 
wherever one goes. How can people help being 
better and nobler for it? Why,I feel as if I 
could lift the world with my wealth.” 

‘« Ah, Rose, the world is so large.”’ 

‘‘Yes, Ralph, but I can surely make one little 
corner of it all happiness. I have enough for 
that.” 6 

‘There is the responsibility, too, Rose.’’ 

‘« But I don’t feel at all weighed down by it, 
as everyone seems to think I should. On the} 
contrary, I accept it joyfully. I rejoice in it. ; 
Then there is something else, which I am weak 
enough to enjoy immensely. Everyone is so 
polite and attentive. I’m a person of immense 
importance now. Then again, there are the 
sweet children. I had their love and kisses 
when I was poor, and how happy I have made 
them all by my little gifts. Better than all, 
Ralph, I can help you now. Have you heard of 
our plans ?”’ 

“T simply heard, as I stopped a few moments 
to get my letters, that you were to accompany 
the Lelands on their European trip.” 

Rose started to her feet, and stood before him, 
her hands clasped, and her eyes sparkling. 

“ And you, Ralph, are to have the dearest wish 
of your heart gratified. You are to go with us: 
to have every advantage which the Old World can 





give you. Why, what is the matter? You do 
not look at all pleased.” 

‘* Go, as a recipient of your bounty? Never!” 

The young girl looked at‘him in utter amaze- 
ment, as he continued : 

*¢ As much as I hunger for the art treasures of 
the Old World, I would rather starve without 
them, than enjoy them in that way.’’ 

“In what way?’ she asked, rather coldly. 

“‘Did you for a moment imagine, Rose, that | 
would go abroad to continue my studies at your 
expense ?”’ 

She did not ansyer, and Ralph added: 

«Is it possible that Judge Leland approved of 
such a plan?” 

‘Ralph, you do not understand. I am to 
give you a certain amount; it is to be your own, 
to do with as you please.”’ 

“Worse and worse. How dared you, Rose, 
think so meanly of me? What right had Judge 
Leland to hold such a contemptuous opinion of 
me? I would die, rather than advance one step 
in my profession at your expense.” 

The tears stood in Rose’s eyes, but she kept 
silent. 

“You have it in your power, dear Rose, to lift 
me—to be to me an inspiration; but mot in that 
way—never in that way.” 

Her voice trembled, as she asked, timidly: 

‘From all this wealth of mine, from my abun- 
dance, do you refuse to accept one little crumb? 
Oh, my playmate, my brother, is there any rea- 
son why you should not share my good fortune 
as you have my poverty? Had you been the one 
to inherit these riches, and I the poor one, this 
is not the way in which [ should have treated 
you. You will let me do this for you ?” 

She laid her hand imploringly upon his arm; 
but he shook it off impatiently, and the sternness 
of his face and voice frightened her. 

**As you love me, Rose, never a word of this 
again. In my poverty I. yet retain my self- 
respect. For God’s sake, don’t rob me of that. 
There is but one way to success—by self-denial 
and untiring labor. I should not value it, if it 
were gained by any other means. If I am ever 
to study abroad, I must work my way there, as 
better men have done before me. If there is to 
be peace between us, never allude to this subject 
again.” 

She held out her hand, and clasping it with 
both of his, he said, sadly : 

** Good-night, Rose.”’ 

**Good-night, Ralph.” 

The young girl went to her room, with a vague 
sense of pain and unrest. As she laid her head 
upon her pillow, she murmured : 
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“Can it be that they are right, after all? Do 
riches bring care and sorrow, instead of pleasure? 
’J:was a thousand times happier, before. What 
has changed Ralph so? Never before has: he 
been unkind or stern. If wealth is to make this 
difference, oh! give me back my friend, and let 
the riches go.” 

And as the young man walked rapidly home- 
ward’ in the moondliglit, these were the thoughts 
that flitted through his mind: 

“In ‘a few weeks I should have spoken, and 
she would have given the answer I so long to 
hear; but this accursed wealth has come between 
us, and set a seal upon my lips. How can I, 
poor, obscure, ask for the hand of an heiress? 
The world would put, but one construction on 
such an act. - If I had only told her before! Yet, 
after all, it may-be as: well. I have no right to 
bind her now, to link her fate with mine. Let 
her go into the world unshackled. If she re- 
turns free, then there will be time enough for me 
to speak.’’ 

At the agé of six years, Rose Newton had been 
brought an orphan to her Uncle Hiram’s home. 
Across the street lived the Widow Loring, with 
her only child: a boy a few years older than the 
Jittle Rose. The lives of the two children, coming 
thus in contact at an early age, kept on in par- 
allel. grooves for many years. Not far from the 
Widow Loring’s was an old homestead, occupied 
during the summer by Judge Leland, a wealthy 
sity lawyer. . It did not take long for the judge 
and his’ wife to become greatly interested in the 
two children; and.from year to year, this interest 
grew deeper.and ;warmer. The boy had early 
given unmistakable evidence of rare artistic 
genius; and for the, past two years, the judge 
had given, him all the advantages which New 
York could afford. But the summer always 
found the young man.at his old home, filling: his 
portfolio with sketches of the picturesque scenery 
to be found in the quiet little: mountain village. 

)Rose’s unexpected good-fortune found her teach- 

ing the only school in the meighborhood. Very 
naturally, she chose the judge as her guardian ; 
and after due consultation with Uncle Hiram 
jand Aunt Esther, she decided to accompany the 
Lelands on their European trip. The party was 
to consist of the judge.and his wife, Rose, and a 
niece and nephew,of the Lelands. Ralph had 
been included in the list, until. his peremptory 
refusal had made his aceompanying them out of 
the question. 

May, with. its alternate sunshine:and rain, its 
tender foliage and delieate blossoms, had passed ; 

and June, with’ its luxuriant growth, and long, 
cloudless days, had possession of the earth. The 
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meadows were dotted with buttercups and daisies; 
and from the porch and windows of the old farm- 
house hung the dark-red roses. Upon the porch 
stood Rose, and at the foot of the steps stood Ralph 
Loring. They had taken a last walk down by the 
brook,’had talked over the old times, and ex- 
changed promises of friendship and faithful cor- 
respondence. After the last good-bye had been 
spoken, he had turned at her call. She was reach- 
ing up for a rose; and the young man, with his 
; artistic sense of beauty, was taking in every detail 
} of the exquisite scene before him. The graceful 
} poise of the pretty, girlish figure; the delicate 
wrist, with the sleeve falling back and showing 
the lovely contour of the rounded arm ; the dainty 
head, with its rippling masses of hair, whose 
golden tints were brought out by the sunlight: 
all these lingered long in Ralph’s memory. 

“My parting: gifty since you | will take no 
other,’”’ she exclaimed. ‘What is it?’ she 
added, as he stepped suddenly forward, his 
hands outstretched, and a. strange yearning in 
his face. ‘What do you want?” 

‘¢] want another rose;,’”’ he murmured. 

The intensity of his gaze brought the color to 
her cheek. 

She motioned toward the vine. 
then.” ° 

He shook his head, and answered, sadly : 

‘‘ It is beyond my reach.” 

He turned quickly, and: passed through 
gate out into the road. : 

Letters came often to Ralph agd the other 
home friends; , Rose; in her frank, artless way, 
described the sights they were seeing,’ and the 
hosts of pleasant people they were meeting. | She 
had a fresh, ‘naive way of writing all this, that 
made the letters:seem like bits of real conversa- 
tion with hes) She laughed over her blunders, 
and her utter ignorance of the ways of the world. 

“Will anything ever spoil her?” thought 
Ralph;* 6)'! 

At thelend of six months came a letter from 
the judge, in which he said : 

‘*T wish, Ralph; you were with us. You do 
not know what you have missed by your obsti- 
nacy. Weare having a surfeit of delights. My 
wife, Maria, and I, take it slowly, and leave about 
half the sights unseen. Fred and Rose are well 
mated, They rush right through, and see every- 
thing. By the way, I should not be surprised 
if—well, you can imagine. Fred’s.a fine fellow, 
if he is my nephew; and Rose could not make a 
better choice.” 

A week or two after this, Ralph's mother died ; 
ahd he wrote to Rose: 

‘¢Dear mother died last: month. It seems, 
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now, as if the last tie were broken ; and I want to {and a young girl richly dressed foreed her way 
get away from the old scenes, I have sold the } among them, and stood before the picture, with 
little place, and have enough to take me to Cali- } hands clasped, and tears rolling down her cheeks, 
fornia. I may find success there. Do not write ‘Thank God !’’ she sobbed. ‘‘ We have found 
until I send my address.” him at last.” 

This was all they heard from him. ll efforts “Those irrepressible Americans!’’ drawled 

to find where he was were unavailing, their let- { one of two Englishmen, putting up his eye-glass, 
ters meeting with no response. The judge com- } and staring at Rose, complacently. 
plained bitterly of his young friend’s neglect; “Mon Dieu!” exclaimed a little Frenchman, 
Mrs. Leland was grieved at his ingratitude ; and } ‘‘ comme elle est belle!” 
Rose grew daily thinner and paler, until her} ‘I can give you the artist’s address,” said a 
‘anxiety culminated in a severe illness. On her young man, evidently an American, in answer to 
recovery, the doctor ordered her to Italy for the ; Judge Leland’s eager inquiries. “ Mr. Loring is 
winter. Once, at a brilliant reception in Flor-} ill now. He has been working too hard lately. 
ence, Rose suddenly withdrew her hand from } My brother, ‘a young physician, who came over 
the judge’s arm, and darted into another room. } on the same ship with him, is now taking care of 
In ® moment she returned; pale and sad, with; him. I shall be glad to show you the way. 
this explanation : Shall I call a cab?” 

“I thought I canght a glimpse of a figure,; In a few moments the carriage turned intoa 
strangely like—you know whom Imean—Ralph ; } narrow street, and stopped before a door. Its 
but I could find no one.” occupants silently clambered up the four long 

Four years passed, and the Lelands’were stay- ; flights of stairs, the strange young man going 
ing for a few weeks in Paris, previous to sailing for } before. : 

America. All the art journals were filled with the Is he very ill?” asked Rose, of the grave 
most enthusiastic praises of a picture which had } young physician who stood by the open door. 
just been accepted at the Salon, and all Paris was; He bowed, and handed her a chair. 

discussing the merits of this new genius. The; ‘I shall stay,” she said, drawing off her 
artist was a young American, who had been study- } gloves. 

ing in the atelier of one of the famous French; ‘It would not be prudent,” he answered. 
figure painters; and strange tosay, he had re-; «It is typhoid—there is danger.” 

fused the most flattering offers for his picture. She pointed toward the adjoining room. “I 

“Here’s a chance for you, Rose,” said the ; ‘shall stay,” she reiterated. ‘Do you not under- 
judge, looking up from his paper..»“‘ You are a} stand? Heiseverythingtome. If he dies, I do 
patron of the arts now. Can’t you secure this ; not wish to live. If I lose my life by taking care 
gem? Come, ladies, put on your hats. Itwen’t { of his, I shall be content. If we both live—” 
do to go off to America without at léast seeing { She buried her face in her hands.and murmured: 
this famous work. For my part, I’mso tired of “tse Oh, my Father in Heaven, grant it.”’ 
looking at meek Madonnas, and cadaverous St. The judge protested ; the doctor remonstrated ; 
Johns, and sad Josephs, that it wilk-be a positive ; but she simply repeated : 
relief to see something that belongs to ourown; ‘‘I shall stay. You can send me my maid; 
times.” she is an Englishwoman and an excellent nurse. 

After a short walk, they entered the spacious She will be glad to come.” 
exhibition rooms, and at one end of the hall} Rose looked about the studio. Busts, casts of 
found a large crowd gathered around a picture, } arms and hands, bits of dusty armor, quaint old 
which seemed to be the chief attraction. The } carved cabinets and chairs, palettes, brushes, and 
¢anvas was called “The Two Rosebuds,” and { meerschaum pipes, were lying around in utter 
represented the porch of an old-fashioned New ‘ confusion. In one corner stood an easel, covered 
England farmhouse. Over the roof, catvathing'| with a green cloth. She walked quickly toward it, 











the pillars, and hanging in long festoons, clam- ‘and lifted the covering, and her own face looked at 
bered a rose vine, with its thousand deep blood- her from the canvas. “How 'well she remembered 
red buds nestling among the glossy foliage. A; thatdress. She had worn it forthe first time at's 


young girl, in simple muslin dress, stood reach- } reception in Florence: a black gauze, embroidered 
ing for a half-opened bud, and» the exquisite with white marguerites, with golden centres. She 
purity of the flesh tints, and skillful management held a bunch of deep-red ‘roses in her hand, s0 
-of ithe sunlight falling on the golden hair and ; fully opened that.a few of the leaves had fallen on 
upturned face, gave evidence of a master hand. { the floor-ather feet, making a brilliant bit of color 

A sudden exclamation startled the lookers-on, | against the dark background of her dress. The 
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face was older than the one in ‘“‘ The Two Rose- 
buds,” and the figure had gained in height and 
fullness. As Rose glanced at a piece of paper 
carelessly pinned to the easel, she read the title 
of the picture: ‘ Full-Blown Roses.” 


The days passed wearily enough. The sick § 


man in his delirium tossed uneasily upon his 
bed, his cheeks crimson, his lips parched with 
fever. Once or twice Rose thought there was a 
gleam of recognition as she stood by him, but it 
was only for a second. 

“Give me roses, red roses,’’ he cried, in his 
frenzy. ‘‘ Roses are for all—the poor as well as 
the rich.” 

Then again he fancied he was on the old farm, 
with “his little Rose,’’ and in the most piteous 





“Saved.” 

“Go at once,’”’ said he, leading Rose from the 
room. ‘A carriage is at the door, and you need 
rest. Intwo weeks you shall see him. Can I 
trust you not to attempt it before?” 

She raised his hand to her lips. 

‘“‘Good-night, and God bless you.”’ 

Every day the invalid gained in strength. One 
pleasant morning, after he had rested from a 
short ride, and was lying on a lounge,.a man 
entered with a. card. 

* “Mrs. Horace Leland.” And underneath was 
written: ‘I have arose for you. May I come 
up with it?” 

Ralph looked at the-doctor, bewildered. At 
this moment the door opened, and Mrs. Leland 





accents he would beg her ‘not to leave him.” } was seen standing on one side of the threshold. 


At last the crisis came, and the two women sat 
waiting in the studio, pale and silent. How 
slowly the hours passed! Was it the angel of 
life or of death that hovered over that room? 
Was God to give, or to take away? 

Suddenly, Rose raised her head; there was a 
sound in the adjoining room. She started to her 
feet, and steadied herself by leaning against a 
chair. 

The door opened, and the doctor entered with 
a light in his eyes that told the same story as 
did the single word he uttered: 


Rose, with jacqueminot roses at her throat, at 
her belt, and in her hands, glided into the 
room, and threw herself on her knees at Ralph’s 
feet. 

‘Tt was no dream, then,’’ he cried. ‘Now I 
can speak, at last. I am no longer poor—no 
longer obscure. Thank God, I have the right to 
ask you now.” 

The doctor skut the: door, and followed Mrs. 
Leland to her carriage. As they drove off, he 
said: ‘*I wonder if somewhere, dear Mrs. 
Leland, there is not a rose for me?” 





THE TWO BIBLES. 


BY HELEN A. RAINS. 


I saw in a niche that was frescoed with gold, 
A Bible so rich and so rare, i 

Silk curtains hung ‘round it in many a fold, 
And costliest vases were there ; 

With fiow’rs that shed, thro’ that half-hadowed room, 
A fragrance so faint and so sweet, 

I thought of green forests, of sunshine and bloom, 
And traces of little bare feet. 


A sunbeam stole trembling as if half in fear, 
And lay on the book on the stand, 





Which bore not a trace of a mourning one’s tear, 
Or marks of a labor-stained hand. 

I thought of the One who had walked with the poor, 
And died to redeem ns from sin, 

And op’ning the volume I turned the leaves o’er, 
And read of His teachings within. 


Oh! there He has taught us to shun all display, 
To giveto the poor and distressed ; 

And bidden the “ weary to turn not away,” 
But “come unto Him, and have rest.” 

“How many,” thought I, “in such dwellings as this, 

Where wealth and refinement entwine, 

Have found, in the Bible, the source of all bliss, 
The guide to existence divine?” 





I turned to another, a lowlier home, 
Where sorrow’s sad records were told: 

‘No carpets, no curtains, no half-shadowed room, 
With mouldings in crimson and gold. 

The sunshine stele in thro’ the windows, and lay 
Bright and broad on the bare oaken floor; 

And kissed the brown locks of the children at play, 
Half hid by the vine o’er the door. 


The old-fashioned Bible beside the low bed— 
Where one of earth’s sufferers lay— 
Bore traces of tears that had often been shed, 
And hands that were folded away. 
There came o'er those features, 80 pale and so worn— 
So near like the face of the dead, 
A look like the-first, faintest rose-tint of morn, 
When God’s precious precepts were read. 


“ Blest Bible,” said I, ‘ah! your mission is here, 
In homes of the poor and distressed : 
Your all-healing words will.allay ev'ry fear, 
And soothe ev’ry grief-stricken breast.” 
Earth’s lowly have found the elixir that flows 
So freely o’er Galilee'’s plain ; i 
They “come.and partake, and are freed from their woes,” 
And “ bless the dear Lamb that was slain.” 
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RALSTON. 


BY ERSKINE BELL. 


“Rap, rap, rap,” went the brass knocker. 

Miss Ralston was rubbing a goblet with a 
snowy, damask napkin, soft and fine, but very 
threadbare. The‘ wind was rustling through the 
trees, and the branches of the great poplar 
creaked dismally against the window-panes. 

“ Rap, rap, rap,” went the knocker again. 

Miss Ralston put the goblet down, and un- 
fastened her apron. Then she lighted a candle, 
that stood in an old-fashioned silver candlestick, 
and, shading the light with her slim white hand, 
went through the long hall. 

Very carefully she opened the door, and peered 
out in the dusk; but only a small boy greeted 
her eyes, with a brass door-plate in his hand. 

*€Miss Ralston,” he said, “the wind blowed 
your gate off its hinges, and Tom and me put it 
in the garden; and here is your name—it tumbled 
off.” 

“Thank you, Teddy,” she answered, but there 
was a tremor in her voice, as she took the old 
brass plate in her hand. ‘You were very kind, 
I will have it put on in the morning.” 

The little figure disappeared, and Miss Ralston 
bolted and barred the door again, and went back 
to the room where the lamp was burning. Very 
lonely and solitary it looked, as‘she entered ; but 
she quietly finished clearing away the little table. 
The cup and saucer of delicate china, and the 
two silver spoons, were carefully arranged in 
their places, as usual; then she took off her 
apron again, folded it neatly, and put it away. 


Very tenderly she lifted the old brass plate, ; 


with the name engraved on it, in large letters— 
RALSTON. 

. It}had always been on the gate; she never re- 
membered it otherwise. Long, long years ago, 
when she was 4 little girl, it had been a source 
of the deepest admiration to her, and many a 
time she had watched with interest the polishing 
of its shining surface, with the profound belief 
that it must be solid gold. 

Now, as it lay before her, tarnished and worn 
with age, a tired, hopeless feeling swept over the 
strong, brave heart of Elizabeth Ralston: To her 
it meant more than a broken, old-fashioned door- 
plate. The sweet recollections of a happy child- 
hood were. centred around it, and the garden gate 
upon which it had been fastened. To think that 
was mcreey too! Those hinges were so strong! 

) 


‘ Many a time she had swung backwards and for 
wards upon them. How could they break? But 
that—why, that was more than forty years ago. 

Many a change had taken place since then, 
The little village had grown into a thriving, en- 
terprising town, and the clover-field opposite had 
given way toa row of prim little brick houses, 
with marble steps and bright-green shutters, 
How she hated them—so stiff and straight, and 
precise, and new, and under-bred. 

Those men, with their quick, business manner, 
need not come to her and offer to buy her house 
and grounds. They might put up their showy 
buildings on each side of her, if they chose; 
but they could not force her to give up her dear 
old garden, with its tangled mass of shrubbery, 
But even as she rejected their offer, the grim, 
sad thought came into her head, that, some day, 
she would be compelled to leave it. 

How she shrank from the thought of going 
among strangers! and a Ralston never went to 
live with a rich relation. They might live in 
proud poverty, but they kept house, and paid 
their way, independent to the last. 

Her income was small ; so very small that she 
knew exactly where every penny was to go, long 
before her dividends came due; and how could 
repairs be made without money ? “ 

Somehéw, the broken gate has taken Miss Rals- 
ton back to the days of long ago, and a mist comes 
over her eyes. The eyes were blue and spark- 
ling then, but sorrow and sickness and death will 
dim the brightest ; and all these three have en- 
tered her home. 

She did not need to spend much on clothing. 
The dark-green satin cloak, lined with fur, and 
smelling of camphor, that, every winter, is care- 
fully taken out of the cedar chest, was given to 
her by brother Fred, brought from over the seas. 
The first Sunday she wore it was to the christen- 
ing of Cousin: Dorothy's baby. What if the baby 
was grown up now, and had children of her own 
going to school? Why, the cloak was good yet; 
far better than the bran-new black satin, loaded 
with cheap beads, that the pretty little bride 
wore, who lived opposite, in one of the new 
brick houses. 

Before two years, that satin would all be 
frayed and dingy, while hers was bright, even 
yet. Satin was satin in those old days, 
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How proud she was, the day she wore it for 
the first time, walking by John Griscom’s side. 
He. was her lover. 

One look into that face, even now, would con- 
vince anyone, that she could not have gone 
through life, without being loved. 

How did it happen then, that, long years after- 
wards, the fair, sweet face is alone in the old 
house ? 


wp’ 
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but the lover did not care, so long as he had 
Beth’s promise. He put a plain gold ring on 
her finger, and, for a while, was very happy. X 

So she turned pure, noble-hearted Paul Braith- 
waite away, with all her other lovers, and looked 
forward to some day marrying John Griscom, 
when he had secured practice enough. 

She was comparatively happy, during her en- 


Surely, her lover must have died, and ; gagement, although, every now and then, a vague 


she be carrrying in her heart the precious } doubt would come into her head that, perhaps, he 


memory of undying devotion. 
Not at all. 


was not quite so manly’ as she thought at first; 


He simply married someone else, { there were little points about him she did not 


and is hale and hearty to this day. Nodire mis- ? like; but then, she was not perfect herself. 


fortune overtook him, and his children enjoy life 
quite as much as anyone. Not a particle of 
romance in it, for almost every day Miss Ralston 
bows quietly to his showy, well-preserved wife. 

How Elizabeth Ralston ever took a fancy to John 
Griscom, in the years gone by, nobody could tell ; 
indeed, she hardly knew herself, unless it was 
his hot, passionate wooing that won her heart. 

He was young, no older than herself; and yet 
he did love her dearly, in those days, or thought 
he did. How well she could remember the night 
he told her he would have her, in spite of father, 
or brother, or anyone else. He would compass 
sea and land, he vowed, to accomplish his ends. 
How hard he would work for her! Of course, 
it was all up hill to. young professional man; 
and they would have to wait for a while, he said. 
He would be glad to marry her, the next day, if 
he could; but he had no money, as yet. 

How her brother Fred stormed. 

“What in the world do you see in that little, 
insignificant, homely. fellow?’ he demanded. 
“When you know you have only to say the word, 
and you can marry Paul Braithwaite.” 

“Tt is only because he has more money than 
John Griscom,” replied Elizabeth, hastily, ‘that 
you want me to marry him.” 

“It is nothing of the kind,’’ answered Fred; 
indignantly. ‘‘ John Griscom ‘would not be worth 
having, even if he had a million; while Braith- 
waite is pure and true as steel. I don’t know 
a better man, and IJ’ll never like the other one.”’ 

Even her father, with whom she usually had 
her own" way, was bitterly opposed to her lover. 

“TI don’t like him, Beth, dear,”’ he said: “He 
belongs to a nice family, I know; but Paul 
Braithwaite is'a king in comparison ; and besides, 
it will be a long while before Griscom will be 
able to marry.”’ 

But Beth, when she once had an idea in her 
head, had all the Ralston persistency in carrying 
it out; and opposition only made matters worse ; 
so she conquered, and they were betrothed. 

Fred was politely civilto Griseom, that was all ; 





So four years rolled away, and still Griscom 
did not seem to be any further advanced than 
when he graduated. It was not for her to speak 
of that, though; a pink flush rose to her cheek, 
even at the thought of suggesting that their mar- 
riage seemed a long way off. 

In the meanwhile, Fred went to India; and so 
the weeks, and months, and years went by, until 
a new tenant moved into the great house on the 
hill, that had been vacant so long. 

**Do you know who has taken it?” asked Beth. 

“A lawyer, named Fairville,” replied John 
Griscom. ‘I was introduced to him, yesterday. 
I think he and his family will be quite an acquisi- 
tion.” 

A little shiver passed over Beth, and a scorn- 
ful look ‘came into ‘her face, as she said: 

“T cannot bear that man, and I am sorry he 
has come to live here.” 

“Why, do you know him?” asked Griscom, 
in surprise. 

“‘T can hardly say I know him,” she replied. 
“But I remember, a year ago, he called to see 
papa, about some mining shares he owned. I 
don’t know how he managed it, but he persuaded 
papa to sell him all he had; and, in a few days, 
the shares had doubled. He was aware, at the 
time, that papa was not well, and knew nothing 
about the market value of the shares.” 

“ Well,” said Griscom, lightly, ‘‘I am sorry for 
your father, but you could hardly blame Fairville. 
It was only a sharp business transaction.” 

A look of surprise and disappointment came 
into Beth’s face, but she answered, quietly: ‘It 
seems moré than a sharp business transaction to 
me, John. Taking advantage of a sick man’s 
ignorance appears more like dishonesty.” 

Griscom laughed, in a careless fashion. 

“‘ Beth,”’ he said, “ you have too high notions, 
entirely. Fairville is a first-rate man, and I think 
is going to be of good service to me. He invited 
me to his house, and I intend to accept.” 

Nothing more was said about the matter, until 
@ few evenings later, when Griscom said he had 
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called, and had been introduced to Fairville’s 
pretty daughter, a girl of seventeen. 

The visit proved so pleasant, that he repeated 
it frequently. Thus it came to pass, that, after 
having devoted five of the young, fair years of 
her life to him, Elizabeth Ralston quietly gave 


his ring back to him, one evening, and within ; 


three months he was married to Rose Fairville. 

That was Miss Ralston’s story. Her heart was 
not broken ; she appeared just the same as before ; 
but no one could guess what a wave of contempt 
swept over her, when she thought of John Gris- 
com. She fairly loathed herself, at the recollec- 
tion of how blinded she had been to his faults. 

Then, Fred Ralston came home from India, 
worn and weary and ready to die, and she had 
long months of patient care and nursing. 

It was then that Paul Braithwaite’s grand 
nature was appreciated. Tender,and true, and 
loyal always, he stood by her through all her 
troubles; for, after her brother’s death, her 
father’s health completely broke down, and he 
became a helpless invalid. 

*Where Paul Braithwaite had loved once,.he 
loved forever; and, in his own true, manly way, 
he asked Elizabeth again to be his wife; but she, 
with a mist over her eyes, refused him. 

‘¢In all the world, Paul,”’ she said, earnestly, 


yet with a bitter ery in her heart, ‘there is no 
one I respect as muchas I do you; but I cannot 


marry you. A true woman only loves once.’ 

It was in vain that he pleaded. She was firm 
in her resolution. ‘‘How could I marry him,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘ when all the freshness of 
my heart was given to the-other one.”’ 

In just one year from that, Paul Braithwaite 
died, in trying to save the life of a little child, 
who was drowning. 

With dry, tearless eyes, Elizabeth stooped and 
kissed the icy lips, as he lay in his coffin. Then, 
over her there swept that awful feeling, that 
comes to some of us once in our lives—ithe sad, 
bitter thought of what she had lost. 





The years rolled away, taking with them some- 
thing out of her life, each time, until at last she 
was left all alone in the great, lonely house. But 
she still lived on, and clungto the old ways, as 
closely as she could. 

‘I never want to leave the dear, dear home, 
till I die,’’ she said. 

There had been no sudden changes. Every- 
thing had come so gradually, that she did not 
think there was any story to tell about herself. 

But to-night, sitting in the high-backed chair, 
with the old brass plate clasped tightly in the 
slim white hands, her thoughts went back to the 
long ago. 

Thegld clock on the stairs ticked loud and 
clear; but for once she did not heed it, until its 
warning tones rung out ten o’clock. 

«Teno’clock !”’ exclaimed Miss Ralston, spring. 
ing up.. ‘I did not know it was so late. I have 
been sitting here so long that I am chilly.” 

With a quiet look around the room, to see that 
all is arranged for the night, and with a glance 
at the tiny china pitcher, waiting for the early 
call of the milkman, she lighted the little lamp, 
turned down the large one, and went up the wide 
stairway. 

‘The fire burned so low, I must have taken 
cold,’’ she said, as she pressed her hand to her 
side; ‘‘ but after a good night’s sleep, I shall 
feel better.” 

Somehow, within the last hour or two, a strange 
feeling of peacefulness had come over her. Even 
the broken gate was forgotten. And when she 
knelt down by the little white bed, a restfulness 
came into her lonely heart. 

‘‘T must go.over early to the washerwoman’s, 
to-morrow,’ she murmured to herself. “Both 
of her children have the fever, and I think the 
baby is taking it, too.” 

Then she fell asleep. But the milkman rapped, 
and the old clock struck, all in vain, the next 
morning; for, quietly, in the hush of midnight, 
Miss Ralston had died in her “dear old home.” 





THE CITY IN THE SKIES. 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


I sranp beside the summer sea, 
And hear the muffled roar 

Of sullen waves, that boom and break 
All down the distant, shore. 

The sun is in the West, and lo! 
What magic scenes unfold. 

Cloud piled on cloud, a city fair, 
With crimson gates and gold. 


‘Then comhes the moon, and o’er the waves, 
A glitt’ring pathway gleams. 

And sails start out and cross the track, 
And vanish as in dreams. 

I know that city, with its gates, 

yon pathway lies. 

Oh?! for a barque to ail straight on, 

And bear me to its skies. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Wuen Washanee entered her own chamber, a 
chill had fallen on her new-born joy, so absorbing 
that, after the first glance, she was scarcely con- 
scious of the presence of her forlorn handmaiden ; 
but sat down by the open window, and looked out 
upon the old-fashioned garden beneath, as weary 
men watch the monotony of a desert through 
which they are passing. The face of that old man 
had flung its haunting shadow on her heart. For 
the first time in her young life, she had given 
him absolute pain. The thought was full of 
bewildering anguish to one who had been free, 
even from care, as @ singing bird or a wild 
flower. 

The girl sighed heavily, and closed her eyes, 
as if that could shut out the misery in her grand- 
father's face. It may have been so; for the 
momentary rest given to one sense perhaps 
turned her thoughts inward; and there she 
found the gray old face of the Indian fading out, 
and instead the pleading lips and beseeching 
eyes of Huestice Young, as he had stood before 
her that day on the roadside. It was easy then 
for Washanee to reason her apprehensions away 
—to convince herself that she had misunderstood 
the signs of distress with which news that seemed 
to her so joyful had been received by the old 
man. It was only the abrupt announcement that 
had startled him. - Of course, just the thought of 
sharing her life with another had been enough to 
blanch his lips, and fill his eyes with mysterious 
gloom ; but that would only last for a time. It 
was well that she had left him to himself: a few 
hours of quiet thought would reconcile him to 
the grand destiny that lay before. him and her. 
Being wise and ever thoughtful for his people, 
he would comprehend that the love of this 
powerful white man, which made her so happy; 
would be a source of pride and power to his 
nation. 

To this wild extent did Washanee find reasons 
that should influence the old chief in behalf of 
her love, that must end in sweeping her away 
from him and the nation he loved better than 
anything on earth. Washanee did not know that 
intense selfishness lay at the bottom of her 


if 
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passionate wishes. Indeed, youth is often a 
stranger to its own faults, Had anyone told 
this girl that a feeling stronger than unbounded 
love for her grandfather and his people could 
become a principle of her life, she would have 
resented the -idea as an insult; but even with 
the old man’s face haunting her, she was think- 
ing of that other face, young, ardent, and bright 
with passionate admiration, with a glow of hope 
that was fast drifting her back to a state of hap- 
piness all the more complete because great men- 
tal excitement and weariness of body had left 
her in a condition to dream rather than. reason. 

Folding both hands over her bosom, the girl 
leaned back against the window-sill; and while 
a soft perfume floated over her from the garden, 
fell into one of those half dreams that are neither 
sleep nor-wakefulness, but which carry the soul 
forward, as if on waves of rose-tinted light. 

Just before Washanee entered the room, a door 
from the hall had been timidly unlatched, and 
the demoralized face of Wisse peered through an 
opening just large enough to make it visible. 
With the keen, anxious look of an animal eager 
to creep into its hole, she saw that the place was 
empty; and stealing to her lair in the corner, 
crouched down on her nest of fur, a picture of 
abject misery pitiful to behold. 

When the young mistress came in, cold and 
pale, scarcely regarding her at,all, the poor thing 
gathered up her courage, and was about to plead 
in her own behalf; but no word was said to her; 
and holding her breath with surprise, she 
watched the young creature.as she fell into that 
strange reverie, and in her sharp way read some- 
thing of what was passing in the heart, by the 
changes that came and went on that beautiful 
face. 

At length, all this tumult of feeling seemed 
to settle down into a dream of intense happiness. 
Washanee folded both hands over her heart; and 
gently as a bird chirps sleepily in its nest, the 
smile that parted her red lips broke into words.: 

“He loves me, Mineto—Mineto, he. loves 
me.” 

Wisse leaned forward, and listened, eagerly. 
Her round black eyes glistened ; (ai) heavy 
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mouth broadened into a smile that spread over { the young mistress, gathered herself up, lifting 
her whole face, and culminated in a low chuckle. ; both hands in dumb and grotesque appeal, thus 
Those strange, sweet words uttered in the Indian ? : betraying all the dilapidations of a once gorgeous 
tongue were full of meaning to the slave, who; dress, torn and maited with burrs, that hung 


drank in the secret which Washanee never could , 
have forced herself to reveal, with keen avidity. 

‘‘Who’s skeered ter def now?’’ she thought, 
curling herself up on the bearskin, where she 
lay with her two hands outstretched, like the 


paws of a dog, and her chin resting on them, | 


? 


while she regarded the beautiful sleeper with a 
look of increased ownership. ‘She ain’t a takin’ 
on bout me; but lies dar smilin’ ter herself, till 
a hummin’-bird might jes’ settle down on her 
mouf, an’ t’ink he wuz drinkin’ honey out of a 
rosum posum. Qh, golly, she’s wakin’ up, sure 
*nuff. Now won't I kotch it!’’ 

Wisse was right: the sleeping girl, disturbed 
perhaps by a gust of wind that made a faint tu- 
mult in the tree branches, opened her eyes; shook 
the hair back from her face, and leaned out of ; 
the window, bathing herself in the perfume that 
floated through it. Oh, how beautiful the old ; 
garden was! Billowy thickets of snowball } 


bushes, heavy with white blossoms, were piled { 
in masses against the mouldy brick walls. Lilacs ; 
and laburaum trees, planted so close together : 
that their purple plumes and golden racemes min- 


gied into rare harmony of grace and color, clam- ‘ 
bered up the opposite balconies, and gave their § 
foliage to the wind, harmoniously as the waves } 
of a‘brook flow and ripple together. 

Washanee had seen all this in the morning, 
with little regard. Then, she had not known 
herself beloved; but now, this one sweet con- ; 
sciousness shed a glow of roses all around her; # 
and the common-place old garden, ei heavy ; d ¢ does 
walls, green with moss, was like a rev@fition of 
Paradise to her. 

By and by, @ noise in the room disturbed 
Washanee, who turned reluctantly from the 
window, and saw her sable handmaiden upon 
her pearskin; watching her, in the humble atti- 
tude of a watch-dog pleading for favor. 

Washanee now remembered that the girl had 
been long absent, and was struck by the state of 
dilapidation that gave a touch of irtetistible 
comedy to her appearance. 

At another ‘time, Wisse’s long absence would 
have driven her wild with anxiety ; for she loved 
the creature as'a part of her home life, and had 
owned her from babyhood, as a human pet rather 
than slave; but once satisfied of her safety, she 
became curious to know what had befallen her 
after that perilous ride, and how she had found 
her way home in that pitiable condition. 

‘Wisse, when slie found herself face to face with 





around her in tatters, like the plumage of a 
storm-beaten barn-yard fowl. She stood upon 
one foot, from which the, moccasin and legging 
had been torn away, leaving patches of dry mud 
on the slender leg. The other moccasin was put 
forward with crafty ostentation. It had evidently 
been half washed in some brook ; for the leathern 
fringes hung wet and limp around it, and a long 
slit had been torn in the legging, which she had 
pinned together with a thorn. 

Spite of the creature’s pitiable appearance, the 
picture she made was so irresistibly ludicrous 
that Washanee broke into a peal of laughter, that 
filled the whole room with merriment. 

‘‘Oh, Wisse, Wisse, where on earth did you 
come from, and what have you been doing to 
yourself?” 

A look of touching reproach came over Wisse’s 
ebony face. The foot held so ostentatiously on 
exhibition dropped, and she sank down, hiding 
the other under her ragged garments. 

“Dar ain’t nuffin’ ter larf "bout, as I sees,” 
she pleaded, shaking her head, till the black 
wool, half tangled, half floating, shadowed her like 
a fleece. ‘Jes’ yer git inter dat swamp, an’ yer 
won’t ask dis chile whar she’s ben, or whar de 
tings she wore out am gone ter. Oh, young 
missus, young missus, dat swamp am orful.” 

Here Wisse screwed her little black fists into 
both eyes, and began rocking to and fro in great 
agony of recollection. 

“But how did you get intoa swamp? What 

it all mean?” questioned Washanee, 
checked in her laughter by this assumption of 
distress. ‘Indeed, how did you get here at 
all?” 

“Dat hoss,” 
gone.” 

‘‘No, no. The horse is safe enough. He 
found his way home sooner than you did, I dare 
say.” 

Wisse’s hands dropped, and her round black 
eyes grew larger, from a quick sense of astonish- 
ment and relief. 

«« Young missus,” she exclaimed, with a solemn 
shake of the head, ‘‘ dem hosses 0 "bout wid 
iron stir’ps agin der sides—rattle, rattle, an’ 
bangin’ ’bout—ain’t good for nuffin’ but white 
folks. Comiancher squaws ’d scorn ter hang on 
ter ’em.” 

“Then he threw you off?” said Washanee, 
laughing. “TI Vier as much, when you 
mounted him.” 


sobbed Wisse. ‘‘He’s done 
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Wisse sniffed fiercely, and threw her head 
back in high disdain. 

“Den, yer didn’t Vink de truf,”’ she said. “I 
jes’ got done mad bout de way he went on, two 
huffs first. pawin’ in front, den kickin’ up ahind, 
rattlin’ dem iron stir’ ps *bout, an’ tearin’ de hair 
out of yer head in de briar bushes, so I slid down 


jn dat swamp an’ shied him off, like dat, jes’ as } 


if he’d ben a-gad-fly.”” 

“Tt must have been a soft muddy place you 
fell in,’ said the girl, highly amused; ‘ but how 
came your dress so torn?” 

“ Wid dem iron stir’ps bangin’ agin it.”’ 

«“ And so wet ?” 

“Dat wuz when I sot down in de mud ter larf 
at de hoss, as might ’a ben jes’ fool ’nuf ter 
‘magine he’d pitched me dar.”’ 

“But your mocgasin:and handkerchief, that 
looked so pretty when we went out ?”’ 

Here Wisse clutched: both -hands into the 
tangled fhece of her hair; turned wildly around, 
as if she expected to find’ the missing ornament 
in the room, then cast a despairing look at her 
mistress. 

“Oh, young missus, dat bu’ ful handkercher as 
yer guv me am done gone—sure.”’ 

“Never mind, Wisse. Don’t look so dis- 
tressed,”’ said the kind girl. 

“Whar am it—whar am dat handkercher? 
Oh; young missus, I feel as if I wuz a-dyin’ ’bout 
it.” 

Washanee grew serious ; her quick sympathies 
were enlisted for the slave, who felt her bereave- 
ment complete in this loss of an ornament that 
had been to her like the glory of a crown. 

“Don’t cry, Wisse. Of course you ought not 
to have gone off on that strarige horse, as you 
did; but I can’t bear to see anyone unhappy to- 
day.” 

Wisse stopped her sobs long enough to listen ; 
then broke forth into fresh lamegtations. 

“Oh, my—dat handkercher, dat handker- 
cher !”” 

“Well; well, there are other handkerchiefs in 
the world.” 

Wisse held her breath. 

“But de world am so big.) Dis chile don’t 
know whar ter look,” was the anxious response. 

“I dare say we can find another, Wisse.’’ 

“All yallery, red, and green, wid black 
streaks,” whimpered Wisse, filled with mournful 
remembrances of her gorgeous loss. 

“Yes, yes, or perhaps this one can be found.”’ 

“Nebber,” ‘said Wisse, ‘‘nebber!’? She re- 
membered the-gloomy sweep of that swamp, and 
spoke with emphasis. 

“Well, well, we must not be unhappy about 








this wild ride of yours, though my grandfather 
will not like it, I fear.”’ 

Wisse was frightened again; for she held the 
old chief in wholesome awe, notwithstanding his 
gentle nature. 

*«T only wanted ter let de white chief see how 
hosses am rid on de prar’e,”’ she pleaded, giving 
her mistress a sly side-glance, which brought the 
glow of ripe cherries into Washanee’s face, and 
forced her to lean once more from the window. 

Wisse did not like this state of-abstraction. 

‘Dis nigger am bound ter *member dis day, 
sure. ’Cause ob de white chief.” 

“What of him? Why should you remember 
the day on his account ?’’ questioned Washanee. 

“Cause it wuz his hoss as h’isted:me on’ his 
back, an’ went off hikin’ troo de briar bushes an’ 
inter dat swamp. Oh, young missus, young 
missus, if it wuzn’t for dat handkercher, dis 
chile wouldn’t keer ’bout nuffin’ else.’’ 

Here Wisse began to sob piteously, making 
great efforts to rub a few fresh tears from her 
eyes ag this gorgeous article came back to her 
memory. Gathering herself up from the fur rug, * 
she erept toward the window, holding her'dilap- 
idated garments together with both hands. 

Wisse’s persistence disturbed her young mis- 
tress, and she turned upon her rather impa- 
tiently, when the creature gave a furtive pull at 
her dress. 

‘‘What is the matter now?” she questioned. 

“Oh, young missus, dis chile am bound ter 
*member dis day, for sure.”’ 

‘«Well, well, don’t torment me about it.’’ 

Wisse’s two fists besieged her eyes again. 

‘Ef dat scrumptious -white chief, wid dem 
eyes jes’ like stars in hebben, knew ’bout de 
way dat hoss o’ his’n rampussed ’round'in de 
swamp, an’ stamped dis ‘chile in de mud wid his 
huffs, an’ shoved her inter dem briar bushes, 


: he’d ’member’ bout dat /handkercher, ’case'ob yer 


guvin’ it ter me, an’ jes’:as like as not hunt up 
sumthin’ like it. S’posin’ yer tell him ’bout it, 
young missus ; all yaller an’—” 

“Yes, yés; I know all about it,” interrupted 
Washanee, flushed and restless, yet half acres 
with this crafty appeal. 

“Qh, ‘golly; golly,’ exclaimed Wisse, encour- 
aged by the blush she had raised, “‘ when I 
waved dat handkercher in de street, dem ‘poor’ 
white folks’ niggers’bout here jes’ went crazy,’ 
dey hated me so; none of’em' ébber had a hand-: 
kercher ekal ter it; all'yaller an’ red and bottled- 
green, like:dandelines ‘an’ red sorrel:an’ allecum~ 
pane, all muxed up in de grass; but now it’s 
done gone, ‘sure |’nuff, an’ dem white niggers 
won't; hate me mebber no more ’case ob it.” 
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Washanee’s impatience had melted into laugh- 
ter by this time. ‘ 

“Oh, never mind the handkerchief. I'll give 
you another worth a dozen of it—real silk from 
India.”’ 

Wisse hushed her sobs, and listened eagerly. 

‘Red an’ yaller an’—’’ 

«There, there; don’t go over it again. 
yellow, and-all sorts of colors.’ 

Wisse opened her fists; dropped them from her 
eyes, and gave a great sigh of relief. 

‘‘Now I hope that your troubles are over,” 
said the young mistress, kindly. 

There was yet an anxious ¢loud .on Wisse’s 
countenance. She stood on one foot irresolutely, 
then on the other, looked in the young lady’s 
face, then down upon. her own tattered garments. 

‘‘Oh, a few spoiled clothes are nothing,’’ said 
Washanee. ‘Such things cam be bought in 
Washington.”’ 

Here Wisse fell upon her knees, and held up 
both hands, as a pet dog lifts his paws while 
begging for a choice morsel. 

“Oh, young missus, dis chile doesn’t care for 
clo’s, nor nuffin’, only jes’ dis: Has yer got dat 
*dentical handkercher anywhar ‘bout? Has 
yer now?” 


Red, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Wuen Huestice Young left Washanee at the 
door of her grandfather’s lodgings, he went to 
his own rooms, and locked himself in, as if some 
restless spirit had hunted him down, and could 
only be wrestled with in solitude. What had he 
done? Through what unaccountable influence 
had he in a few hours taken steps that must 
change his whole destiny, perhaps forever? By 
what madness had he placed a barrier of sep- 
aration between himself and Constance Noel, 
while yet uncertain of her feelings regarding 
himself, and more than certain of his love for 
her, now that his own act had left that love 
utterly hopeless? What was there in this young 
Indian girl that coyld have led him in a moment 
of passionate admiration to aecept the love she so 
uneonsciously: betrayed, and pledge his own in 
return for it? 

Up te this time, Young had been considered a 
Prudent, self-centred man, and as such had re- 
garded himself. In all public matters, his energy 
and foree of character had given him high posi- 
tion among his fellow-statesmen. Indeed, his 
life, up to that period, had been so devoted to a 
pursuit of public power, that the finer and more 
ardent feelings of his nature had seareely gained 
fall expression, until he found himself in the 
whirl of society at the capital, and surrounded 





by adulation and all the seductions that crowd 
the path of a rising man. 

Walking up and down his net Young 
thought of his rash love-making that day, with 
something like self-disdain in his heart. He had 
ridden out that morning a free man, occupying a 
well-earned position of honor, and strong in un- 
shackled ability. In a single hour, he had im- 
periled, if not destroyed, all these advantages, 
bound his honor, and led that innocent wild girl 
into a position that might be heaven to her, but 
full of Dead Sea fruits to him, unless the warm, 
swift passion of an hour might turn to stronger 
and deeper feelings in the hereafter. Would this 
thing ever happen? Was it possible to introduce 
this wild, warm-blooded girl into the dignified re- 
alities of his career? Would the stern prejudices 
of race, that run like threads of iron through 
our social life, ever permit this beautiful and 
gifted young creature to hold her place by his 
side with the highly-bred ladies of the nation? 

One after another, like flashes of electricity, 
these questions filled the young man’s brain 
with stormy doubts, that grew and grew, until 
great drops gathered on his forehead, and he 
sank into an easy-chair, weary and wern out with 
turbulent thoughts. By and by, the image of 
that beautiful young girl came up through this 
mental tumult, and seemed to’ excuse the rash 
thing he had done; but the cool judgment of the 
man was not to be veiled by this wild vision of 
loveliness, that had for a time overwhelmed his 
better judgment. He saw all the peril and diffi- 
culties of his position, and, brave as he was, 
shrank from meeting them face to face, as honor 
prompted. Though Young had some experience 
in society, and knew how easy it was to fritter 
away an unguarded proposal into the nothing- 
ness of a careless flirtation, he was both too 
proud and honest for subterfuge like that. His 
own words had bound him—wild, reckless, words 
—that could only be withdrawn as arrow-shafts 
are torn from wounds, leaving the iron barb to 
rankle behind, arid he was not the man for social 
barbarities of any kind. That cowardice toward 
& woman, which we sometimes look upon 28 
finesse, he had yet to learn, if a nature like his 
ever can stoop to meanness of any kind. 

In the solitude of that room, Young began to 
comprehend, with something like dismay, the 
social and political embarrassments in which an 
hour of weakness had involved him. By whst 
fantastic freak of destiny had that meeting by the 
ford at Rock Creek been brought about? To 
him it had been a complete surprise. Influenced 
by those romantic surroundings, fascinated by the 
picturesque beauty of the Indian girl, and more 
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than all, perhaps, touched both in pride and { with going about like a school-boy, carrying a 
generous sympathy by her efforts to conceal the ; scrap of poetry next my heart, written, no doubt, 
passionate pleasure that meeting had given her, ; in order that she might wateh its effect upon a 
this usually strong man had given way to the? man’s vanity. Now I leave myself forever in 
influence of her presence, and in a few rash; doubt, forever whispering to my own heart: ‘It 
words had placed his future in her hands, might have been. It might have been.’ ” 

When strong, honest men find reason asleep, Long after these words had escaped his lips, 
or trample it down in the delusion of sudden ; Young traversed his room that night, up and 
impulse, the consequences are generally more ; down, up and down, scorning himself, and almost 
fatal to themselves than others; for such men } hating the girl he had that day asked to be his 
are capable of self-sacrifice, and are likely to} wife. 
prefer that to dishonor. It did not occur to £4 sdabictag 
Young that he had been taken by surprise; that CHAPTER XIX. 
the lady was responsible for his weakness, or to WaSHANER, made impotent by the presence of 
excuse himself in any of the thousand ways: her handmaiden, who broke up all her dreams 
which are so easily acquired in the world we with persistent pleading, souglit the handker- 
live in. On the contrary, his thoughts turned } chief she clamored for; and tossing it across the 
upon the girl with a mingling of admiration and ; room, escaped through a back entrance into the 
tenderness, that, in the excitement of a first} garden, leaving Wisse more than happy in her 
surprise, might well have been mistaken for the ; new possession. As the strange creature sat on 
love he had so rashly offered; but was now ; her rug, twisting the silk into folds, and chuck- 
dampened by # feeling of vague self-reproach, } ling with delight over each shade of color thus 
which warned him of the wrong he had done her. } given to view, she heard a light tread in the hall 
Even the passionate outburst of tenderness which | which led to Washaning’s room. This was 
had seemed to throw her upon his bosom, when } directly followed by voices, louder than was 
the first words of love were warm on his lips, } usually heard in the old chief’s presence. Keen 
was, to his mind, a reason for self-reproach, { of hearing, and quick of wit, the slave hid her 
because some fine sense of delicacy in his own § treasure under the rug, ‘and crept to the door 
nature had recoiled from it. Thus reasoning ; which connected Washanee’s apartment with that 
against himself, blaming the rashness he would ; of her grandfather. 
have condemned even in a younger man, Young «Tt am dat Gray Hawk, bound on some devil- 
spent the evening of his engagement restless and } ment’bout young missus. I knows by de way he 
supremely unhappy ; for the image of Constance } creeps bout, jes’ as dey does in de brush, when 
Noel was continually presenting itself, in the } yer finds a dead Injun somewhar lyin’ bout nex’ 
midst of these disturbing reflections, as some-; day. T’inks dis chile didn’t see him p'int dat 
thing lost and sacrificed. He would not allow; gun. Oh, no, she nebber sees nuffin’—nebber.”’ 
himself to think of her steadily, or remember Half thinking, half muttering these disjointed 
how vague his hopes of her love had been; for } sentences, Wisse crept to the door, and lay down 
there seemed to him a sort of treason in permit-{ with her ear close to a crack that separated it 
ting his thoughts to dwell on her at all. But; perhaps half an inch from the threshold. Here 
there is no ghost so difficult of suppression as; she settled herself comfortably to listen, now and 
that of a smothered love, and all that night; then lying flat down, that she might obtain a 
Huestice Young was haunted. glimpse into the room. 

Notwithstanding the magnanimity of his re-; Sure enough, the young chief Gray Hawk was 
solves, the young statesman found some cause of } there, standing proudly before Washaning, to 
delay in carrying them out. He wanted. oppor-; whom he was speaking in an angry fashion, 
tunity for a complete understanding of his new that brought quick flashes of fire into the old 
position and its consequences, Perhaps, at the { man's eyes, though he sat immovable, and 
bottom of his heurt, he felt some vague hope of listened intently. 
an honorable release, which time might give; <‘Yes,’’ Gray Hawk was saying, ‘they stood 
him. ; together: your granddaugther and this white 
“Oh, if I had only made myself certain that} man, side by side; he striving to look into her 








this. one fair woman was indeed the careless, i eyes, she keeping them upon the ground, still 
scornful creature she seemed—that she never did | drawing nearer and nearer to him, as we see 
and, never could care for me, all this might not} birds flutter into the jaws of a snake that has 
bea sacrifice. Fool, coward that I was, not to} wreathed and coiled its folds in the sunshine till 


make sure of this! But no, I must content myself} they dazzle it. How long they had been there, I. 
Vou. LXXXI1I.—10. 
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do not iain “but for benats than the wife that ; ; race, may by your side and aided by, your 
Gray Hawk has promised to take to his lodge } strength accomplish a grand system of civiliza- 


must stand under the eyes of a white man.” 
Washaning half rose from his seat as this rude 


tion.”’ 
“I have thought of that, and gloried in the 


slur was cast upon his granddaughter, and the idea,” said Gray Hawk, ardently, his black eyes 
slow pallor that settled about, his lips might have } ' flashing with excitement, and his chest heaving, 


warned Gray Hawk that all the fire of his race 


‘¢ But have-not yet taken the first step toward 


still burned in the old man’s veins, and might be i its accomplishment.” 


dangerously kindled. But the young man had 


‘“«T have been first among our young braves on 


been fearfully. incensed, and broke forth again, ' the war-path. When I found a foe there he was 


without much heed to his words: 
‘‘ Washanee is my wife, chosen and promised 
to me at the last great council-fire. 


No white } 


, sure to fall or flee.”’ 


‘«But have forgotten, by gentleness and those 
nameless allurements that poets tell us of, to win 


man must look in her face or stand by her side, the heart of a maiden who is wise and proud as 


as that pale-face chief did this morning.” 


*¢ Washanee is neither to be held nor won by 
She is neither a slave nor a prisoner of } 
but my grandchild, who will be a-nobler } 


force. 
war: 
gift, if she consents to become your wife, than 
all the power she can bring to you.” 

‘‘If she consents? What council of warriors 
ever asked the consent of a woman?’ said Gray 
Hawk, astonished. 

‘‘The man who marries my granddaughter 
tmhust do that, or disgrace the education which 
was intended to make him her equal; for this, 


} yourself,” 


Gray Hawk’s countenance fell. 

‘‘Who has said that Washanee does not love 
me ?”’ 

** You.” 

“1? How-should she listen, with blushes on 
her cheek, to the pleading of a white stranger?” 

“If the mate chosen by her ‘people stands 
aloof, who is to blame her if she accepts the 
gentler homage offered by her mother’s people?” 

“To choose among them is against our fixed 
laws,” said Gray Hawk. ‘The daughter of a 


Gray Hawk, I have shared with you the knowl- } chief can only mate with a chief.”’ 


edge gathered in a long lifetime. 


at least, have taught you that women hold in 
their love a blessing that cannot be seized upon 
as we strangle birds in a nest, or held as prop- 


erty at a council-fire. Before you claim a right 
to Washanee, her heart must be won.”’ 

Gray Hawk shook his head. 

‘‘ What brave who has ever been on the war- 
path is expected to plead with a woman?” 

‘The man who marries Washanee must win 
her to love him, before she crosses his thresh- 
ald.”’ 

‘That has not been a custom among our 
Cherokee braves,’ said Gray Hawk, with a 
haughty smile. ‘‘Why should we begin now?” 

«* Because education has put you in advance of 
other nations. It is no reproach to @ young } 
warrior that. he has learned to give both tender- } 
ness and respeet to a4 woran.”’ 

“When the council chooses a wife for their 
chief, he expects to be loved without asking,” 
retorted Gray Hawk. 

“Sot when the maiden is my granddaughter 
Washanee ; for, like you, she has been reared to 
the position you are both intended to fill, when I 
lay dowa the burden of power. Remember, she 
has the blood of two races in her veins, and with 
the savage fire of the Indian blends the ideas and 
refinements of the whites. With this inheritance 
of ,wigor.nvd ideas, this fair girl, the last.of my 


That should, } 





Washaning waved his hand impatiently. This 
cool reasoning in a young man, who had been 
taught his own ideas of refinement, offended his 
sensitive respect for the sweet womanhood of his 
granddaughter. 

“This savage pride is unworthy of the man 
who is to succeed Washaning,”’ he said. ‘If the 
ehild’s heart is turning toward her mother’s 
race, it is because of the homage it yields to her 
sex. The fierce love which masters give to 
slaves is not likely to win her.’ 

« But Lam no white man, to fawn like'a dog at 
& woman’s feet, or plead for love which is my 
right.” 

Washaning struggled with the impatience that 
was fast kindling into anger. He rose from his 
chair, laid his hand on the shoulder of the young 
man, and looked almost pleadingly into his face. 

«You love Washanee?’’ he said, very gently. 

«Yes, I love Washanee—well enough to shoot 
down any man who dares to stand between her 
and the threshold of my cabin.’ 

«Well enough for murder, but not for prayer 
that her young heart may be given to you and 
her nation,’’ said the old man, with a sad smile. 

‘So well that she has made'the heart ache in 
my bosom,” said the young man, sweeping one 
hand across his chest with an impassioned 
gesture. 

‘And our people—the nation to which she 
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noone could have wondered why tliat fair girl, 


RARAAALS RAR RAR OAR 


belongs?’ continued the old man, with such j over the curt among the bushes, and at last came 
powers of persuasion in his look and voice that 


3 beneath the window of General Noel’s house, 


sto which she had once been drawn by the music 


years before, had followed him into the wilder- § of Miss Noel’s singing. 


ness; for in the savage strength and cultivated 3 


Washanee had not observed it before; but the 


refinement united in the old chief there was a $ sash was open, and through a drapery of vines 
power of originality and ‘subtle influence which { she saw the gleam of a white dress. Directly the 
even the traditional pride of Indiaw manhood ; ; young lady herself leaned forward and gave her 
could not always resist. a smiling welcome. 

Gray Hawk’s fiery black eyes softened under «How long it is since I have seen you,” 
its influence now, and he bowed his head before 3 said. ‘‘Now that the garden is so pleasant, I 
the old man. { have expected to find you-there every day; but 

“What shall Ido? How shall I bend myself ; you are so accustomed to the abundant flowers of 
to ask favor from Washanee ?”’ the South, that. our old-fashioned display has 

“Go to her with all the feelings that are up- ; failed to interest you, I suppose.”’ 
permost in your heart. Look into her face 3 “No, no. It is not that. In all my life, I 
while your eyes are soft and misty with ten- } hever saw anything more beautiful. Indeed, in- 
derness, as they are now; plead with her for } deed, it seemed like heaven when I looked down 
yourself and the nation. Oh, Gray Hawk, if you ; upon it from my window just now; but then 
would see that nation go on in its prosperity ; if } everything seems like that when one is so very 


she 


you would “make the last days of an oldman 
happy, and give a tempted heart back to its peo- 
ple, win my child from the allurements of a race 


that have always been fatal to the Indian..- 
Plead with her, bear with her; by the force of} 


your own love, wrest her from the danger it is 
in.” 


Tears trembled in the old man’s voice; his } crimson. 


hand shook on Gray Hawk’s shoulder, and he } 


stood erect, like a young man, inspired by the 
earnestness of pufpose that possessed him. 
Gray Hawk did not speak a word; but bent 


happy.” 

Constance turned her eyes on the bright face 
looking in upon her through the vines, with 
wistful scrutiny. 

“Are you so very happy, then?” she. ques- 
tioned, in a low voice. 

Instantly, Washanee’s face was flooded with 
She half turned away from the win- 
dow, but came back again, still embarrassed, but 
with a smile on her lips, and almost panting for . 
breath in her eagerness for sympathy. 

“ Happy?” shesaid. ‘ In the bright hunting- 


his head im reverence before the old chief, and 
left him. Not proudly, as he had entered, but 


ground you call heaven, there are angels, I think. 
that never do wrong, and never know what it is 
with the-firm step of a man who saw the right } to be homesick or sad. Is not this because they 
course and was resolved to follow it. $ love each other, and know it all the time?” 
Meanwhile, Washanee had made her way into } ‘Poets and. preachers tell us so,” answered 
General Noel’s garden, rather to escape the im- 3 Constance. 
portunities of her pet slave than from any settled «« But when one knows it for oneself, when the 
purpose. She longed to find herself alone among happiness of all these angels seems to be in on 
the world of flowers, that seemed to her in their { bosom, it is more than ‘poets can make people 
very perfume to breathe sympathy with her ex- { understand. One must feel it, to know.” 
quisite happiness. As she spoke, Washanee pressed both hands t0 
As she walked on, each breath that she drew : her bosom, with unconscious fervor, and drew 
was a delight; and each flower a ‘companion, ; closer to the window speaking low and rapidly. 
which she could not keep from caressing, as if it > as if she found new joy: in obtaining sympath 
were laden with consciousness as well as beauty. from human lips which she had only fancied ii: 
With the leap of a fawn, she would spring up 3 the flowers. 
from the turf, drag down the great clustering ** Comé in,”’ said Constance, cordially. 
lilac plumes, bury her: face in their purple; Washanee made her way through the veranda’) 
awhile, then let them sway back into the air. ; ; and entered the room where Constance was sittin y 
She could not, just then, permit ‘herself to break ; through one of the French windows. The ycu: 
one of their stems, or gather a single spray of } creature was radiant, though she held back aye 
gold from the laburnum trees that were now for a minute or two when the grave, almo | 
laden with drooping racemes, as a grape-vine is } frightened, eyes of the young lady were turn: | 
with fruit. Everything about her was fresh and upon her, Somehow, that look checked tu: 
sbounding with life. She wandered to and fro words upon her. lips. 
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‘*You were about to tell me of some great 
happiness that had come to you,’’ said Constance, 
faintly. ‘‘Sitdown. Anything that gives you 
pleasure ought to please me.” 

“It will, I know it will; because—that is, you 
understand all about it. It was only this, morn- 
ing—how strange it is that so much can come 
into one day—only this morning when I was off 
yonder in the woods, thinking about the forests 
at home, and wondering if they would ever seem 
so. grand or beautiful again, after grandfather 
takes me back. I was)not very happy, and that 
was why we went out in search of something 
besides the houses and people that we see every- 
where here in Washington: something that had 
just a little look of home.” 

‘* Then you are sometimes homesick ?”’ 

‘Oh, but I never shall be again. _ Never, } 
never; for his home will be my home always, } 
always.” dy ; 

Washanee did not observe that the hand with ; 
which Coristance had been disentangling some } 
skeins of floss. silk shook so unsteadily that she 


There was a thrill of deep feeling in this ques. 
tion, as Constance Noel put it; but Washanee 
was occupied by her own thoughts, and did not 
feel the chill of it. The repetition of that one 
sweet fact was enough to make her oblivious of 
everything else. 

“Yes, he told me so—he did, he did; and 
that was what turned the woods into heaven, 
That is what makes me so happy. I cannot say 
it all in words; but, oh! so happy.” 

The bitter distress that Constance Noel felt 
broke into her voice with unconscious force 
now. 

“Such words may, have many meanings, in 
this country,” she said, ‘especially here in 
Washington, where language becomes eloquent 
as feeling is dulled.”’ 

Washanee looked at the pale. almost agonized, 
face of Constance Noel in blank wonder. 

What is it that you think ?”’ she said, holding 
her breath, ' 

“Only this: men do not always hold them- 
selves bound by soft. love-speeches, provoked by 


was obliged to drop it among the mass of rich }.bird eongs and spring flowers in the woods. They 
embroidery materials in. her lap; mor could } 
she feel how cold and marble-like that hand ; 
lay in its nest of soft rich colors, as she herself } 
went on in the absorbing selfishness of her new 
delight. } 


‘*We got lost—strange, wasn’t it? the woods 
were so small—but somehow, neither Wisse nor 
I knew what path would lead us back: it was 
only a little river that shut usin, but too deep for 
us to cross ; and there we stood on the bank when 
he came riding through the water, right toward 
us.”’ 

“Who?” questioned Constance, in a voice so 
constrained that it was almost inaudible. ‘I 
did not hear the name.” 

‘*T—I thought. you would, know,’’ answered 
Washanee, casting down her eyes. 

‘* Perhaps I do,’’ replied, Constance; shrinking 
from the name she had evoked as an apprehensive 
heart will recoil from a dread of certainty. 

“The white chief would,.not. ride when we 
were walking, so Wisse,got.on his horse, and 
was out of sight in no, time. Then we walked 
on and on. Every minute the woods grew 
more beautiful, The sun came shining through 
the trees; their leaves, seemed to whisper love- 
secrets ‘to each other, birds, were singing, but 
I did not hear them, for, his voice, was all I; 
listened to.”’ 

«Yes, I understand.’’ 

‘‘ For. that said to. me. what the. leaves were 
whispering and the birds singing to each other.” 

‘*It said that Huestice Young. loved you ?’’ 





are sometimes uttered carelessly.” 

Washanee, drew, a deep, deep breath, and the 
color fled slowly from her face. 

‘I shamed myself by thinking so. He saw it, 
and scorned me, Tell. me, do white men mock 
at strangers, when they, ask them to be their 
wives, and live with them foreyer and ever.” 

‘Did Huestice Young do, this?’ demanded 
Constance, almost, with a cry of pain. 

‘« Huestice Young asked Washanee, the grand- 
daughter ofa great chief, to be his wife.” 

Washanee lifted her form up. prondly, as she 
spoke, and the flash of her magnificent eyes was 
regal in its pride. ; 

Constance did not answer this haughty out- 
burst, but sat, there like a frozen creature, Both 
hands had; fallen heavily down to the rich 
flosses in her lap; and swaying. gently side- 
ways, her head fell upon the purple cushion of 
her chair, on which it lay. white and still as 
death itself. 

Washanee was struck with terror, She started 
from her seat,,and_ bent, over the unconscious girl 
in wild bewilderment... This impetuous move- 
ment, or perhaps the power of one strong spirit 
rising against another, brought Constance Noel 
to herself, The almost supernatural. strength 
that pride sometimes gives came to, her help. 

« Forgive me, I have not been well, to-day,” 
she said, forcing herself to rise and lean against 
the window-frame;. ‘‘ but I do not. the less wish 
you happiness-—great happiness,”’ 

[70 BE CONTINUED. ] 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a walking-costume, of garnet-colored } wider than formerly.) ‘To trim the skirt: first, 
sateen, trimmed with écru embroidery. The skirt ; there is a knife-plaited ruffle five inches wide; 
; over this a flounce of the éeru embroidery, which 


| 
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No. L 
then 


is cut just to touch all around, afta is twe and “i is from three to four inches in width; 
a second knife-plaiting, same as the first; another 
(149) 


half yards in width. (All skirts are made-s trifle 
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‘nel ainate aetna. 
fiounce of embroidery all around the skirt. } broidery will be required for this costume. This 
Repeat the knife-plaiting and embroidery across} model would be equally effective for a white 
the front breadth and side gores, as far as the ; nainsook ; dotted mull, with either lace or em- 
point of the bodice comes; this completes the; broidery; or for a nun’s-veiling, with Spanish 
lace, for more dressy occasions. 

No. 2—Is an entirely new design for making 
up one of those pretty striped zephyr ginghams, 
and it would be a good model for a striped summer 
silk or a figured albatross. The skirt has a side- 
plaited flounce, which has a band of English em- 
broidery turned up on the edge of the material, 
before it is plaited. This plaiting is headed by 
four rows of shirring. The polonaise is tight- 
fitting in the back, but the front is cut without 
darts. The skirt of this polonaise is looped quite 
high on the left side, and the fullness of the back 
is looped in one great.puff. A shirred belt con- 
fines the waists Four rows of shirring form the 
trimming for the neck. The sleeves, which are 
a slight approach to the old-fashioned leg-of- 
mutton sleeves which our grandmothers used to 


skirt. The bodice is cut'in basque form, with a 
pointed front: the back to correspond. The 
tunic is attached to the bodice, being arranged in 
paniers in front, and looped in irregular puffs at 
the back. It is trimmed all around to correspond 
with the skirt. The same trimming ornaments ; 

the bodice, and forms the cuffs for the sleeves. 3 wear, have simply a deep cuff of the embroidery 
Small round buttons are the most fashionable, ; turned back. A band of the embroidery edges 
just at the present time, for all costumes. Fif- : the entire skirt of the polonaise. Smal] buttons 
teen yards of sateen and twelve yards of em- ornament the whole length of the front seam of 
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the garment. Fourteen yards of gingham, twelve { 
yards of embroidery, will be required. Of double- ; 
width goods, eight to nine yards will be suffi- 
cient. 

No. 3—Is a walking-costume, of. plain and 
dotted foulard or surah silk. The skirt has, first, 
two knife-plaited ruffles of the plain material, 
mounted on a foundation of muslin, faced on the ; 
outside with the silk. The front breadth is of | 
the figured goods, which-is cut in scallops at the ; 
bottom, and bound with silk the color of the dots 


¢ 


in the material used. The side panels are of the ; 
plain material, puffed the entire length, and ; 
edged with a scalloped trimming to correspond { 


with that upon the front breadth. The back is é 


< 
¢ 
4 
4 
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simply draped, and not very full, as the whole 
effect of the costume seems to aim at being long’ 
and narrow. The basque is of the dotted goods, 
cut in double points both front and back, and fin- 
ished on the edge with a binding of silk corres- 
ponding with that of the scallops on the skirt. 
Sleeves to match. Small round or ball buttons 
are all the trimming for the bodice, except a 
large bow at the back of the basque. Five yards 
of dotted foulard and ten yards of plain will be 
required. Plain and dotted sateen may be sub- 
stituted for the silk, if a wash-dress be re- 
quired. 

No. 4—Is a sailor-costume, for a boy of four to 
five years, made of navy-blue flannel, with rows 








of white braid as trimming. The kilted skirt is 
fastened to the under vest body, and the blouse 


waist has a square collar at the back, ending in 
points-in front, where it opens over the vest. 
Machine-stitching in white silk, four or five rows, 
may be used instead of braid, if preferred. 

No. 5.—For a little girl of four to six years, we 














No.7. 


give a model for a flannel or gingham dress. The 
front and back of the waist is shirred at the 
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neck and at the waist, and the waist is cut long; No. 8—Is a new design for trimming the skirt 
and rather loose, to which is attached a kilted } ofa dress. First, the kilt-plaiting is made, and 
skirt. A wide sash of the material is arranged § mounted upon a foundation. Then the flounce 
on the dress, with several rows of shirring to is cut nine inches deep. It is made three times 
keep it in place at the sides ; from the sides it is } as full as the skirt, and is gathered in groups, as 
left to tie in a large bow at the back. The ; seen, about three inches from the bottom, between 
sleeves are shirred on the shoulder and at the } the groups. Kilts are laid, and the upper part 
hands, or a tiny cuff may be added. A wide tucked down in vandykes. Take a piece of 
ruffle is worn at the neck, made of English em- 3 paper muslin, cut.on the bias, and experiment a 
broidery. little before cutting into the material, as this 

No, 6.—Here we give the front and back view of } trimming needs some practice to make it nicely. 
a sailor-frock, for a girl of four years. It is made 





LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns 
designed to order. 

Princess Dress: Plain, 
Polonaise, 

Combination Walking Suits, 
Trimmed Skirts, 

brag cuter 

jain or Wrappers, 
Basques, 

ts, 

ae with vests or skirts cut off, 
Overskirts, 

Talmas and Dolmans, 
Waterproofs and Circulars, 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 
Dresses: Plain, . . . .25 Basques and Coats, 25 
of cream-white flannel, trimmed with guipure em- { Combination Suits, . . 35 Coats& ae Gut Skirts “ 

. " Skirts and Overskirts, . .25; Wrappe 2 
broidery. The anchors on*collar and sfeeves are } Polonaise: Plain,. . . 25) Waterpro Circulars 
done in blue silk, also the feather-stiteh above Fancy, 2). toa? ad 
the embroidery. It may be all white, if pre- BOYS’ PATTERNS. 
ferred. Dark-blue or garnet flannel; with white ae Sere = 
embroidery, is most effective, f = Bieice «SD 


\4 - . . 
No. 7—Is an apron, of striped nainsook, edged In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 


with Hamburg, to be worn over a high-necked { and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or auy- 
TE g thing definite, and also whether { for lady or-child. Address, 


dress. Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 








OUR COLORED PATTERNS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give colored } embroidered with crewel or filoselle, in Kensing- 
designs for a tennis pocket, a knitting pocket, ton-stitch. |The end is buttoned over, to keep the 
and a carriage purse. These useful and pretty } needles secure. 
articles are made as follows : CarriaGE Purse.—Material, silk, lined with 

Tennx1s PockeT.—Worked with fine crewel, in : another color. It is embroidered with filoselle, 
outline-stitch, on heavy unbleached linen. The} in stem-stitch, to represent peacock-feathers. 
upper part is made of summer cloth or cashmere, ; For shading, use the feather to copy from. The 
finished on the top with hem and puffing, drawn } rings are put on before the purse is finished, the 
together with strong elastic. ends drawn up and finished with tassels, which 

Kyrrrina Pocker.—Made of cloth or velvet, ; ean be bought, or made at home of embroidery 
and lined with chamois skin or strong soft linen, ’ silk. 
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NEW POLONAISE COSTUME: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 
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In our March number. we gave @ very stylish 


are 35 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 


very next new one that came out. We do this 


Polonaise costume, that was so popular that we } now, giving, above, the back.and front view, and 
have been requested frequently since to give the } on the Surriamenr, folded in with ae present 
(158) 
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HANDKERCHIEF: ORNAMENTS.—SMALL TABLE-CLOTH. 





number, full-size diagrams of the several parts. 
There are three; viz: 
I.—Hatr or Front. 
IIl.—Hatr or Back. 
IlI.—Haur oF Sixzye. 


straight lines with a dot between; the ot? er end 
is rounded into a point, and is marked by straight 
lines witha cross between. This shows the 
different shape of the two halves of the skirt of the 
polonaise. The dotted lines on the front of the 


The letters show how the several pieces are to; waist show where the gauging is to be put. 


be put together. At the dotted lines the pattern 


The polonaise is draped in the back in irregular ° 


turns over, to give the entire length of the skirt; puffs, ornamented. by loops and. ends of ribbon. 


of the polonaise. 

For the back part of the skirt, each half has a 
different shape. 
the half of the entire back, and is marked by the 


One ‘side is a continuation of 


In front it is looped back ; en paniers at the sides, 
It is edged with lace, which is carried down the 
front en cascade. Altogether, it is the prettiest 
polonaise that-has appeared, for a long time. 





HANDKERCHIEF ORNAMENTS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


These sprightly little designs give an idea of 
one popular style of ornamenting a gentleman’s 
pocket-handkerchiefs, more especially when the 
owner is of a sporting turn of mind. The hare’s 
and hog’s head, each completed by a semi-wreath 
of tiny ivy leaves, may be worked in colored 
cottons—blue or red-—or washing silks. Natu- 
rally, the embroidered corner will always be the 





one that so carelessly, yet so intentionally, escapes 
from the breast-pocket of the fashionable coat. 
The same taste for animals’ heads is noticeable 
in many other et-ceteras. A cat or a dog, worked 
in crewel in outline-stitch, is seen on gentle 
men’s slippers, handkerchief sachets, etc. These 
little designs are easily and quickly done in out- 
line-stitch. 





SMALL TABLE-CLOTH. 


BY M28. JANE WEAVER, 


In the front of the number, we give a design 
for a small ornamental table-cloth : also the pat- 
tern for the embroidered band, full size; also 
patterns for the galon and the fringe. They fill 
two pages, of which the band occupies one; and 
the rest occupy the other. 

One of the engravings represents the table- 
cloth in its finished state. On the same page is 
‘the design for thé galon, that edges off the em- 





broidered pands and forms the heading for the 
fringe. On the same page is the pattern for the 
fringe, which matches the embroidery. We 
would add, that the plain bands, in the completed 
table-cover, are of dark-crimson plush. 

On the other page is the embroidered band, 
given in full working size. ‘This band is in brown’ 
French flax, and the embroidery is executed with 
silks of soft shades. 





BABY’S BOOT. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVEB,. 
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Material, white Saxony wool. Needles No. 10. , twenty rows for the front of the foot. Make 
Cast on twenty-seven stitches, Knit one row twenty stitches for the side of the foot. Knit 
plain, seam one row, knit eleven rows, increasing } five rows, seam one row, knit seven rows, de- 
on the third stitch of every row. There should } creasing at the toe end only; cast off. For the 
now be thirty-nine stitches on the needle. Seam ; leg: Take up the twenty stitches on the side 
one row, knit eleven rows, decreasing by knit- ; knitting, also eleven for front, then knit the 
ting second and third stitches together in every { twetity left on the spare needle. Knit one row, 
row. There should now be twenty-seven stitches. { seam one row, one row of holes, done by putting 
Seam one row, increasing on the third stitch; ; wool twice around the needle and knitting two 
cast on ten stitches for the heel. There should 3 together, seam one row, then knit five pattern 
now be thirty-eight stitches. Knit nine rows, } rows sameas front of foot. Twenty-first row, 
seam one row, knit five rows, increasing at the } knit three, seam three, knit three, seam three, 
toe only. There will now be forty-five stitches. } to end of row. Twenty-second and twenty-third 
Knit twenty-five stitches, leaving twenty stitches ; like twenty-first row. Twenty-fourth row, seam 
on another needle, and knit backwards and for-} three, knit three, seam three, knit three, to end. 
wards for the front of the foot as follows: First } Twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth like twenty-fourth 
tow, knit twenty-five; second row, purl twenty- } row. Twenty-seventh, twenty-eighth, and twenty- 
five; third row, knit one, two, together, twelve } ninth, liketwenty-first row. Thirtieth row plain. 
times; fourth row, knit one, take up one, same} Repeat five rows plain. Cast off on the wrong 
toend. These four rows form the pattern, and} side. Crochet a row of shells as finish to the 
must be repeated four times more, making in all} edge.. Tie with ribbon at the mi tne) 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Wuart Wins AFFECTION? One of the best—even noblest— 
men we ever knew was without the faculty of winning affec- 
tion. His manner was hard, for he was shy by nature, 
More than that, or because of that, he was modest in the 
extreme. Yet no man ever had more sterling worth. He 
Pined for affection. But all through life he saw others, with- 
out a tithe of his merits, loved better than himself. 

This brings up a curious question, and one that in some 
aspects is very sad. Why is this «0? Why do “ne’er do 
wells,” if they have a sympathetic manner, win success, 
when honest-hearted men, who have been denied that man- 
ner, fail to be appreciated? We once knew a family in 
which there were two sons, both now dead, or we should not 
allude to them. One son was utterly worthless: he never 
earned a cent; he gambled; he did everything that was bad; 
and finally he died a drunkard. The other supported his 
mother and sisters, for the father was dead, and even found 
money to pay off his brother’s ignoble debts. Yet the profli- 
gate was loved beyond words, while the other, to speak 
frankly, was just tolerated. Why? B the one had an 
easy grace and a flattering manner, that really meant 
nothing ; while the other was frank and sincere—perhaps 
too sincere, and was therefore slighted. 

The whole thing opens up one of the most mysterious 
questions in the providence of God, We all believe, or 
ought to believe, in a moral government of the universe. 
Yet, why should what seems to us wrong succeed, while 
what appears to be right so often fails? Why should the 
really good man, even if hard in manner, be disliked, while 
the worthless profligate, merely because he is gracious, be 
loved? A wife will often have a husband who sacrifices 
everything to her; yet because he is a plain man of business, 
he never secures the devotion which some handsome, selfish 
spendthrift wins from the bride whose tortune he squanders 
and whose heart he finally breaks. So with women. How 
often we see a self-denying wife neglected, while a more 
showy one is absolutely worshiped. To be frank, what 
does win affection? Is it the doing what is right? Or is it 
someti.ing else, something that is meaner? 

The saddest thing to see is unrequited affection. A parent 
longs for the love of a child; and the leve is not returned: 
the parent is slighted. A husband for that of a wife. A 
wife for that of a husband, Yet, in all the cases that we 
suppose, the affection ought to be given, because it is 





@eserved. Alas! we fear it is not always right or wrong < 


that wins or loses love. There is sunie deeper cause. What 
is it? 


Our Cotorep Fasni0n-P ate, as a rule, gives, principally, 


the dresses worn by people of wealth in our great Atlautic ‘ 
cities and elsewhere. Our full-page wood-cnts, in the front ‘ 
of the number, represent styles that are not so. expensive. < 


In our “ Every-Day ” department, we give dresses still more 


economical. In this way, “Peterson,” from month to month, 


reports the fashious that suit all. Even tliosé ladies who 


never wear the extravagant costumes of the very wealthy, « 


like, we find, to know what is worn in Fifth Avenue and at 
Newport or Saratoga. 


Auways Reuemnes that it is never too late to subscribe for 
“Peterson.” It is an especiaily good time now to subscribe, 
60 as to i (7 with the July number. 

(156) 


Mere Foop Nor Enovan.—We have spoken, frequently, 
of the necessity of ise, and especially open-air exercise, 
for girls who would be healthy. Professor Rothrock, of 
Philadelphia, has recently been delivering a lecture in which 
he enters into this question quite fully. He says it is a 
mistake for parents toe think that plenty of good nutritious 
food is all that girls need. On the contrary, there is danger 
that girls may become sluggish and stupid when thus over. 
fed, without proper exercise to facilitate digestion. The 
complexion, too, will get sallow or pallid. “No single solid 
muscular fibre,” he asserts, “was ever created until it was 
earned by activity.” “ Walking,” he continues, “ is, after all, 
not the best kind of exercise, unless it is taken in the open 
air.” He recommends housework : such as dusting, sweep- 
ing, or even making beds, or kneading dough. To sit 
lounging on a sofa all day, while the mother does the work, 
is, in his opinion, as injurious to good looks and to health as 
it is selfish and disgraceful. “How are they”—the girls— 
“to fill out their muscles, and get rosy cheeks,” he asks, “ if 
‘saved’ from household work?” Such occupations, in fact, 
are not only charmingly feminine, in his opinion, but they 
{ afford a relief to constant sitting or standing. A good way 
‘ to take exercise is to open the windows, so as to get fresh 
$ air, and do something to expand the muscles, such as using 
{ dumb-bells. “Red blood in the veins, superb vitality, and 
| free carriage in the figure, come from fresh air and muscular 
exercise,” he says. So does a wholesome appetite, we may 
add, and firm nerves, and that spirit and vitality which 
beyond all things else make a woman attractive. 








Peart orn Gotp-Heapep Prvs are to be seen everywhere in 
Paris. They pin back the bonnet-string bows under the chin, 
the larger bows on the crowns, and are put into the lace 
) cravats, and also the backs of bonnets where the strings meet. 
i Many bonnets and also hats have lace arranged around the 
crown, with the fancy edge meeting, fastened together with 
: these pins. The gloves worn over the sleeves are not nearly 
so popular as those worn underneath, as the fashion of the 
half-short sleeves and falling lace ruffles is so much prettier. 
‘ When linen cuffs are'worn, there are lace frills added where 
{ they fasten, to match the jabot in front of the collar. 
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Tres, OF Pare Texra-Corra, saffron, or nasturtium color, 
are worn With black costumes. Gray in every shade appears 
‘ the popular color of the season, from the pale-silver shade to 
‘ the new dark-blue gray called “electric” or “telegraph.” 
The, latter is becoming to all, and is trimmed only with its 
own color, in moiré or satin. Black velvet strings to bon- 
{ nets are much worn, especially with steel and gold-beaded 
bonnets. 


A Corron Dress Micnt Ecttpse a silk one, if fresh and 
prettily made, was the saying of a great French lady, who 
was also a leader of fashion. Yetin her day, cottons were 
very far from being the dainty and artistic fabrics which 
some of them have since become. The sateens now printed 
‘ in France, for example, are studies of delicate coloring, ad- 
mirable texture, and beautiful design. 


Tue Extravacance In Srviz, to which the so-called 

“ Hsthetic School” carries some of ‘its designs for em- 

$ broidery, is simply absurd, amounting often to caricature. 

We are glad, however, to notice the beginning of a reaction, 
and the return to a better taste. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
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A New Votume Beaan with the July number, affording 
an excellent opportunity to subscribe, especially to those 
who do not wish back numbers. We still continue to offer a 
choice of three costly premiums for getting up clubs, of which the ; 
principal is the beautiful steel-engraving, entitled “Hush! ; 
Don't Wake Them,” size 20 inches by 16. 

Or, in place of it, we will give, for a premium, either a 
PuoTrocRAPH ALBUM, or our QuARTO ILLUSTRATED ALBUM, ‘ 
which was so popular last year. The Photograph Album is 
bound in leatherette, or imitation leather : the Quarto Album 
is bound in morocco cloth, gilt. 

For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be 
sent. For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the 
engraving, or either of the Albums. The inducements to get 
up clubs were never before so great. 

It is not too late to get up clubs for 1882. We can always ° 
gpply back numbers to January, inclusive, when desired. : 
Be particular, when remitting, to say whether you wish to begin : 
with the January number, or that for July. 

A Piano on A New System has just been constructed in 
Berlin. 
are arranged in a semi-circular form, corresponding to the ‘ 
line described by the hands naturally when they are moved > 


Instead of being parallel to each other, the keys } 


away from each other with extended arms, The advantages | 
claimed for this new arrangement are these: the lower keys ‘ 
are brought nearer together, and the middle further apart; « 
the angle between the hands and the keys remains always f 
the same, so that contortions and unnatural positions are ¢ 
avoided; the sounding-board is enlarged, and the tone con- ‘ 

sequently more powerful. We expect to see some of our { 

enterprising piano manufacturers making pianos of this de- } 
scription before the summer is over. ; 

Ar. an Auction or Otp Fans, in London, recently, 
very curious as well as valuable ones were offered. 
was Marie Antoinette’s marriage fan; others were dectuet 
in commemoration of her betrothal to the Dauphin; and 
there was also the bridal fan of Marie Leckynska, the wife ; 
of Louis XV. Many of the English fans were made in China } 
for English marriages; others belonged to the period of | 
Charles II, Some were of Flemish, Italian, French, and } 
Venetian make. In all, four hundred and fifty-two fans ; 
were sold, every one of them more or less noticeable. 

Tue New Sussoripers, the present summer, to “ Peterson,” 
are more numerous than ever. To parody Tennyson, other 
magazines may “come and go;” but this “ goes on forever.” ; 
When people subscribe to “ Peterson,” there is no danger of ; 
their being cheated out of their money by the failure and 
stoppage of the magazine. 


Domestic Happiness lies within the reach of all. I} 
husband and wife love and respect each other, and live for { 
tach other, excusing faults, then happiness is certain, ; 
Otherwise, it is not. Love, without charity for each other's . 
weaknesses, is not érue love, ; 


some a2 


Avpress Att Letrers, tn Futrrre, intended for this peri- ; 
odical, whether for the business department or for the edi- , 
torial one, to Pererson’s Macazing, 306 Chestnut Street, ; 
Philadelphia. Remember, all letters are to be addressed to ; 


Perenson’s MAGAZINE. 


pots “ ; 
Worxine on Nor Workrne for her living has nothing to 


‘ lated by George D. Cox. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, A Medley in Prose and Verse. 
} By Richard Henry Stoddard. 1 vol., small 4to. New York: 
George W. Harlan & Co.—Under the rather unpretending 
title of a “ Medley,” we have herea volume of equal industry 
and taste. No other work as yet published gives so good an 


\ idea of the life and works of Longfellow. This is partly 


because Mr, Stoddard, himself a poet, and one akin in some 


; things to Longfellow, is in entire sympathy with the subject 
; of his memoir; instinctively, as it were, understands the 


latter's genius. But it is also because Mr. Stoddard has 


; collected, from every available quarter, many anecdotes 
> of Longfellow ; and has added to these his personal reminis- 
‘ cences, which are all the more delightful, in consequence 
‘ of being colored by his own individuality. Scattered through 


the book is much excellent criticism, both on poetry in the 
abstract, and on Longfellow’s position as a poet. A very 
excellent portrait of Longfellow is prefixed to the volume, 
which, in all respects, is tasteful, and even elegant. 
Tania’s Peril. A Russian Story. By Henry Greville. Trana- 
1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B, 


) Peterson & Brothers.—This author, though a Frenchwoman, is 


most at home in stories of Russia, where she resided for 


’ Many years. While no one can deny that, in artistic skill, 


French novelists far surpass English or American ones, yet it 
must be conceded that they are too often unfortunate in the 


‘ choice of their subjects. The defense made for them is thal, 


as girls in France never go into society until after marriage, 
there is no field open to the French novelists except ere of 
‘ married life, with its possible mi 
divorces, etc. There is much truth in this; but 1 nevertheless, 
it is only an explanation, not a justification. This story, 
however, is free from this fault. It is very powerfully told, 


derstandings, jeal 





} and is full of thrilling incidents. The pictures, too, of life 


in Russia, are ag graphic as they are reliable. 


From Hand To Hand. From the German of Golo Raimund. 
By Mrs. A. L, Wistar, 1 vol. 12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott 4 Co.—The name of Mrs. Wistar is always a 
guarantee not only that the novel translated is a good one, 
but also that the translation is unexceptionable. Of course, 
every German story cannot be up to the “Old Ma’mselle’s 
Secret.” Nor is this one. But nevertheless, “From Hand 
To Hand” is well worth reading. 


Eve’s Daughters; or, Common Sense For Maid, Wife, and 
Mother. By Marion Harland. 1 vol., 12mo. Mew York: 


{ John R. Anderson and Henry 8. Allen.—There is a good deal 


in this book which may be read with profit, but quite as 


' much which might be characterized as visionary. All we 


can say to our readers is, that if they buy the volume, they 
must winnow the truth out for themselves. 


Gypsies ; or, Why We Went Gypsying In The Sierras, By 
Dio Lewis, M. D. 1 vol.,12mo. New York: M. L. Holbrook 
é Co.- —A narrative of three years of camp life in California, 
> interspersed with many pregnant bits of advice as to health, 
and how to restore it when lost, The book is both enter- 
taining and instructive. 


Marion Fay. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol.,4to. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—A cheap edition of the last novel of this 
‘ most fertile of writers. Trollope never reaches to the highest 
level; but he never sinks to the lowest ; and even his second- 
rate stories, of which this is one, are readable. 


The Villa Bohemia. By Marie Le Baron. 1 vol., 12mo, 


do with a woman being a lady, in the true sense of that’ New York: Kochendoerfer ¢ Wrie—The author of this story 
term. It is the considerate heart and the gentle manners, : ‘ js anew writer, apparently; but her first attempt, if it is 
not mere wealth, that make a lady. a first attempt, is quite creditable. 


Occupation or Some Kinp is necessary, if we would be Aschenbroedel. “No Name" Series. 1 vol.,12mo0, Boston: 
either happy or healthy. Never be idle because you think « Roberts Brothers. Another candidate for “ the great American 
there is nothing to do. As if there ever could be a want of : novel,” but not more successful than its hundred and one 
occupation in this world | | predecessors, 
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Tue Juty Numser of this magazine seems to have been 
unusually popular. The newspaper press is unauimous in { 
pronouncing it one of the best tssued. The steel-engraving, { 
“A Butterfly Chase,” is characterized as the most beautiful 
of the year; and the colored fashion-plate appears to have 
been equally successful in winning favor. Mrs. Stephens’ } 
article, “ A London Dinner-Party,” is everywhere spoken of } 
as the best of its kind that has appeared in any magazine for 
years. “For a thoroughly old-fashioned love-story,” writes 
a lady, “commend me to ‘ White Vivlets:’ nothing superior 
to it has come out, even in ‘ Peterson,’ for a long time.” 


Tux Use or AMMONIA IN BAKING Powpers. Irs ImporTaANCE 
48 A CULINARY AGENT.—The recent discoveries in science 
and chemistry are fast revolutionizing our daily domestic 

i Old are giving way to the light of ; 
modern investigation, and the habits and methods of our ; 





thod. 





fathers and mothers are stepping down and out, to be suc- ? 
ceeded by the new ideasy with marvelous rapidity, In no 
department of scieuce, however, have more rapid strides ‘ 
been made than in its relati to the prep and 
preservation of human food. Scientists, having discovered 
how to traverse space, furnish heat, and beat time itself, by ; 
the application of natural forces, and to do a hundred other ; 
things promotive of the comfort and happiness of human 
kind, are naturally turning their attention to the develop- 
meut of other agencies and powers that shall add to the 
years during which man may enjoy the blessings set before 
him, 

Among the recent discoveries in this direction, none is 
more important than the uses to which common ammonia 
can be properly put as a leavening agent ; aud which indicate ; 
that this familiar salt is hereafter to perform an active part : 
in the preparation of our daily food. 

The carbonate of ia isan gly volatile | 
substance. Place a small portion of it upon a ‘knife, and } 
hold over a fiame, and it will almost immediately be entirely | 
developed into gus and pass off into the air. The gas thus 
formed is a simple composition of nitrogen and hydrogen. 
No residue is left from the ammonia. This gives it its supe- 
riority a8 a leavening power over soda and cream of tartar 
when used alone, and has induced its use as a supplement to 
these articles. A small quantity of ammonia in the dough ; 
is effective in producing bread that will be lighter, sweeter, ‘ 
and more wholesome than that risen by any other leavening 
agent. When it is acted upon by the heat of baking, the 
leavening gas that raises the dough is liberated. In this act, 
it uses itself up, as it were; the ammonia is entirely diffused, ; 
leaving no trace or residuum whatever. The light, fluffy, : 
flaky appearance so desirable in biscuits, etc,, and so sought 
after by professional cooks, is said to be imparted to them 
only by the use of this agent. 

The bakers and bakiug-powder fact ducing / 
the finést goods have been quick to avail thitscalves of this ‘ 
useful discovery ; and the handsomest and best bread and ‘ 
cake are now largely risen by the aid of ammonia, combined, 
of course, with other leavening material: 

Ammonia is one of the best known products of the labora- | 
tory. If, as seems to. be justly claimed for it, the application : 
of its properties to. the purposes of cooking results in giving . 
us lighter and more. wholesome bread, biscuit; and cake, it : 
will prove a boon to dyspeptic humanity; and will speedily . 
force itself into genexal use in the new field to which sci- ) 
euce has assigned it.— Irom the Scientific American. 


+. 





at 








.Honsrorp’s Actp Paospuare a refreshing drink. Dr. A. L. 
Hall, Fairhaven, N. Y., says: “ It forms an excellent mibeti- 
tute for lemon-juice, and will furnish a refreshing drink for : 
the sick.” ; 


} arresting hemorrhages, especially uterine. 
; said to infest the peppermint fields of Michigan, and some- 


Great Demanp ror Beatty's Oncans.—Beatty’s Beethoven 
Organ is meeting with wonderful sales. Nearly two thou. 
sand were manufactured and shipped, during the month of 
May, from his factory at Washington, New Jersey. A special 


| ten-day offer is made to the readers of this magazine. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


(Meprcat Borany—Or THE Garpen, Frecp AnD Fonzst.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 
No, VIIL—Fiaxsexrp—Fire-Weev—FLEaBANE. 
1. Fraxserp—Linum. The common flax and its seed 
are too well known by mothers to require any description; 
but the spinning-wheel so intimately associated with the 


, former, fifty years ago, is now almost nnknown. 


isant 


Flaxseed is d I and Half an ounce, 
more or less, tied in a small bit of muslin, may be boiled ing 
pint of water for a time, and the infusion given with benefit 
in simple colds, catarrh, dysentery, diseases of the kidneys 
and bladder—in fact, in all inflammatory affections of the 
mucous membrane of the lungs, stomach, or bowels. The 





’ infusion forms also a soothing enema, with twenty drops of 


laudanum, in dysentery attended with tormina or severe 
straining. The meal (ground seed) alone, or with elm bark, 


; hakes an excellent emollient poultice, far superior to the 
‘ old one of bread and milk. Thus combined, with a tea 
> spoonful of yeast, a poultice is formed of much value in all 


cases of forming abscess, (“gatherings,”) boils, carbun- 
cles, etc. 
Hot flaxseed tea, with the addition of lemon-juice and 


; sugar, is better for colds, taken at bedtime, than the vaunted 


specific, hot teddy or “ buttered rum.” 
In our common vernacular, there is nothing in rum or 
whiskey either to keep the cold out, to break up a cold, or to 


)} protect one against cold and wet, etc. A dose of Comfort's 
4 


Th ian C sition, hot, at bedtime, is far better; it 





; is far better when o one has been exposed to cold and is wet; 


it is far better, also, to take—cold—when one is about to be 


| exposed to inclement weather. 


2. Firr-Werep—Erechthitis Hieracifolia. A common rank 
weed, remarkable for its prevalence in and around spots or 


{ places where brush has been burned, and in recent clearings. 


Its stem is two to four feet high, stont, striate-sulcate, suc- 
culent when young; leaves, four to six or eight inches long, 
upper ones auricular, somewhat clasping, irregular dentate. 
Flowers in compound whitish heads, It possesses a rank 


) odor, though slightly aromatic ; taste is bitterish, acrid, and 
) disagreeable, 


Such medicinal virtues as it possesses, it 


yields readily to boiling water. In infusion it has been 


; iauded in dysentery, and no doubt is safe enough for mothers 


to employ in lieu of other and better remedies not at hand. 
The oil, in doses of a few drops, possesses decided powers in 
This plant is 


times to deteriorate the oi] coming from that State. 

3. FiraBane—Erigeron Philudelphicum and E. Canadense, 
Stem of the former two to three feet high, pubescent, leafy. 
; Radical leaves, three to six inches long, cuneately tapering 
to a long marginal foot-stalk; stem leaves, gradually sessile 
and slightly clasping. Rays, pale purple.or flesh color, very 


} narroy and numerous. Found in open woodlands, etc, An 


infusion of this plant has been much used in cases of gravel 
and other kidney complaints, and is a favorite among some 
distinguished’ medical men in Philadelphia. An ounce of 
the herb should be infused fn a pint of boiling water, and 
the whole taken during the twenty-four hours. The E. Cane 
dense is the horse-weed or butter-weed, growing everywhere: 
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Se aed 
in gardens, lots, roadsides, and is called also the Canada Flea- 
pane. Stem is from six inches to six feet high, paniculately 
pranching at top, very hirsute; heads of flowers, loosely 
racemose, small; rays inconspicuous, white. The infusion 

tonic, astringent, and diuretic powers. Hence 
it is used in urinary affections and in diarrhoea. As it is 
found about every house in the country, mothers can have 
recourse to it with economy and safety. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


Sap Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Mars.eneap, Mass, All. communi- 
cations are to be headed: “For Pererson’s.” All are invited 
to send answers, also to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers. 


No. 165.—Cross-Worp Enigma. 

My first is in dark, bgt mot'in light. 

My second’s in challenge, but not in fight. 

My third is in feather, but not in down. 

My fourth is in pink, but not in brown, 

My fifth is in star, but not in sun. 

My sixth is'in sport, but not in fun. 

My seventh’s in spike, but not in nail. 

My eighth is in fair, but not in pale. 

My ninth is in metal, but not in lead. 

My tenth is in court, but not in wed. 

My eleventh’s in house, but not in mill. 

My whole is a saying, as old as the hills. 

Bell Creek, Neb. Mus. A. 8, Morey. 

No. 166.—NumERIcAL Eniema. 

“ie 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 is @ 5, 6, 7, 8 in which to put a 1, 2, 


BuNTHORNE. 


No. 167.—CURTAILMERTS. 


1, Curtail a small wheel, and leave a class. 

2. Curtail a country, and leave part of the face. 
3, Purtail a collection of laws, and leave a fish. 
4. Curtail the summit, and leave an animal. 

5, Curtail an idol, and leave sheep's cry. 

6. Curtail split, and leave a spice. 


Worcester, Muss. Atics Grey, 


No. 168.—Hippen Names or Grigia. 
1, The birds carol in every tree. 
2 Mary will be the last to arrive. 
8, She is a simple, vain thing. 
4. I can by this tell a truthful man. 
6, He said: “ My race. is run,” 
6. I found the book in Ezekiel’s pocket. 
1. This is a mysterious occurrence, 
8. I'll bid another dollar, 


Denville, IU. Cuartes EK. Oumsereap. 


No. 169.—A Trianaue. 
* «¢ * «* 
* ¢ a ¢@ 

* * 


* 
* 
* 


tei: tgrity, 2. To humble. 3) To’ be ‘indebted. 
4 A letter, 


Answers Next Month, 
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ANsWERS To PUZZLES IN THE JULY NUMBER. 


No. 161. 


No, 164, 


3. Smart, mart. 
4. Blend, lend, 


1. Scorn, corn. 


2. Boat, oat. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
&ay-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
MEATS. 


Roast Duck.—Pinck, singe, and draw; blanch the feet, and 
remove their skin; make a stuffing with sage, onions (pre- 
viously blanched and chopped fine), and bread-crumbs, using 
twice as mucli onion as sage, and twice as much bread-crumbs 
as oniow; add a little butter, pepper and salt to taste. When 
stuffed, truss them; tie some thin slices of bacon over the 
breasts; roast for fifteen minutes before a brisk fire; basting 
well with butter; remove the bacon from the birds a minute 
or two'before they are roasted. Serve with gravy in the 
dish, but not Over the birds. 

Roast Veal.—Take from four to six sisi of the best end 
of the neck of veal, trim it neatly, and joint. Put it to roast 
at a very moderate fire, and baste it plentifully every ten 
minutes, first with butter, and then with its own gravy. 
It will take one hour and a half or two hours. During the 
last quarter of an ‘hour, bring the joint nearer to the fire, 
and sprinkle it plentifully with salt. Serve with the gravy 
over, carefully strained and freed from fat, and with the 
juice of a lemon and a smal) piece of fresh butter added to it. 

VEGETABLES. 


Souffiéed Potatoes.—Peel potatoes; cut them, in the direc- 
tion of their length, into slices a quarter of an inch thick ; 
fry them till they are three parts done, in moderately hot 
fat.’ Take them out, drain, and let get nearly cold. Throw 
them into very hot fat, and plenty of it; keep them moving 
with a slice till they are well soufiéed or swollen, and of a 
light-brown, which takes place almost immediately. 

Mashed Potatoes—Roil some potatoes, and pass them 
threngh a coarse hair sieve. Put them into a saucepan, 
with a good lump of butfer, and salt to taste; add a little 
milk, and work them well with a spoon on a slow fire for 
} some minutes, adding’ sinall quantities of milk as they get 
$ dry. 

Haricot Beans, with Tomatoes—Take a quantity of fresh 
iaticct beans, being careful t6 get them all of an age. Boil 
4 them In plenty of salted water. Drain when done, and add 








to them as much tomatd sauce as they will take, and also 
some finely-minced parsley. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 





PRESERVES, JELLIES, ETC, 

Preserved Quinces.—Pare, quarter, and core the fruit, saving 
skins and cores. Put the quinces over the fire with just 
enough water to cover them, azid simmer until perfectly 
tender, but do not let them break. Take out the fruit, and 
spread on dishes to cool; add the parings and cores to the 
water in which the quinces were boiled, and cook one hour; 
then strain through a jelly-bag, and to each pint of this 
liquor allow one pound of sugar. Boil and skim this; then 
put in the fruit, and boil fifteen minutes. Take it off the 
fire, and let it stand in a deep dish twenty-four hours. Then 
drain off the syrup, and let it boil again; put in the quinces, 
and boil fifteen minutes. ‘Take out the fruit, and spread on 
dishes to cool; boil down the syrup thick; put the fruit in 
your jars until two-thirds full, then cover with the syrup. 

Apple Jelly—Take any quantity of green juicy apples, 
peel them, cut them in four, and put them into cold water; 
put them in a brass pan, cover them with water (cold), put 
in a piece of white ginger, cover them, and let them boil till 
they are soft; pour them into a flannel bag, and let it run 
till you have as much juice as you require. Allow a pound 
of lump sugar for every pint of juice, clarify and boil the 
sugar candy height, put it in the juice, and boil it for ten 
minutes; take a little drop in a saucer, ‘set it to cool; if 
jellied, it is done; if not, boil it a little longer, and add a 
few drops of the essence of lemon. 

Pressed Apples.—Choose some firm, sound apples, not too 
ripe, (those called stone pippins are the best); put them on { 
a baking-tin in a slack oven, and leave them in all night. 
In the morning take them out and pinch them, one at a ‘ 
time, between your finger and thumb, working all around 
each. Put them into the oven again at night, and pinch 
them in the morning, and continue doing both until they 
are soft enough. Then place them between two boards, with 
a weight upon them, so as to press them flat, but not so 
heavy as to burst them, and let them dry slowly. 

To Preserve Strawberries—Be careful that the strawberries 
are large ones, and gathered on a fine, warm, dry day. Pick 
the fruit, weigh it, and put it into a saucepan only suffi- 
ciently on the fire to allow of the juice running out, When 
there is enough liquid to melt the sugar, add an equal 
weight, pounded pretty fine. Let it boil. Then boil for 
twenty minutes, stirring so as not to break the fruit, As 
there will bea great deal of liquid, this is easily avoided, if 
the spoon be wooden, and used gently to push the whole 
mass about, . 

Orange Marmalade.—Take twelve Seville oranges, cut them 
into thin slices, but do not skin them; take out the seeds, 
pour six quarts of spring-water over them, and let them 
stand for twenty-four hours; then boil slowly for two hours 
in the same weter, after which add eight. pounds of loaf- 
sugar, and boil for one hour and three-quarters. Before 
taking them off, add the juice of two lemons, This will 
make twelve pounds of marmalade. 

MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Light Paste for Tarts and Cheesecakes.—Beat the white of an 
egg to a strong froth; then mix it with as much water as 
will make three-quarters of a pound of fine flour into a stiff 
paste; roll it very thin, then lay the third part of half-pound 
of butter upon it in little bits; dredge it with some flour ieft 
out at first, and roll it up tight. Roll it out again, and put. 
the same. proportion of butter; and so proceed till all be 
worked up. 

German Toast,—Cut thick slices of brend—bakers’ is the 
best—dip them each side in milk enough to soften, then dip 
in beaten egg; put in-a-pan greased with just sufficient 
butter to fry; fry till brown as an omelet, then serve, well 
sprinkled with white sugar. Two eggs would be sufficient 
to dip nearly a dozen slices of bread, Like pancakes, the 
hotter the toast the better, , 








Oream Dressing for Salad.—Beat together thoroughly three 
raw eggs and six tablespoonfuls of cream, three tablespoon. 
fuls of melted butter, one teaspoonful of salt, one of mustard, 
one-half of black pepper, and one teacup of vinegar. Heat, 
stirring it constantly, until it thickens like boiled custard, 
If it boils, it will curdle. Let it cool, then mix with salad, 

Storing Ice in Feather Pillows.—If you want to keep a lump 
of ice in summer, and have no cool place to put it, throw 
it into a stone pot, well covered, and put a couple of feather 
pillows securely fastened around the pot. It will last as ica 
should last, in this way, for two or three days. Feathers are 
@ non-conductor of heat. 

Welsh Rarebit,—Take a large cupful of finely grated cheese; 
having seasoned to taste, add a ‘well-beaten egg, and mix 
with new milk to the consistency of thick cream ; put it intoa 
pan, and when just boiling, pour over hot buttered toast, 
We have never had it either curdled or stringy when made 
by this recipe. 





FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fic. 1.—AFTERNOON WATERING-Piace Dress, or Lic 
Bive Nun’s-Veriine; The skirt is made with two deep 
side-plaited ruffies. The tunic opens over these in front, and 
is looped at the back, and finished with loops of blue watered 
ribbon. A band of the same ribbon covers where the long 
tight-fitting waist joins to the skirt.. The waist has a shirred 
front, which extends to the point) Half‘sleeves, trimmed 
with a band of the watered ribbon, and crépe lisse ruffles. 
Bonnet of Tuscan straw, trimmed with blue feathers and 
watered ribbon. 


Fie. 1.—AFTERNOON WATERING-PLACE Dress, or Rasp 
BERRY-COLORED SURAH SILK. The bottom is trimmed with 
four ruffles of the white embroidered surah silk, now so fash- 
fonable. Above these ‘flounces, the raspberry-colored surah 
is in very.small puffings, in front; at the back, it falls in one 
loose puff, and a bow of wide raspberry-colored ribbon covers 
the joining on one side; on the other, the back puff falls over 
where the shirrings join. Three rows of the white embroid- 
ered surah form the top trimming of the dress below the cui- 
rass waist. The sleeves are half-long, have a turned-up cuff, 
and are finished by a ruffie of the white embroidery. Fichu 
of white embroidered surah. Hat of Tuscan straw, trimmed 
with raspberry-colored rilbon, blue feathers, and dark-red 
flowers. 

Fie. 111.—AFTERNOON-DREss, FOR A WATERING-Piace. The 
skirt is of plain primrose-colored sateen, trimmed with 
ruffies. The drapery, which shows the plain ruffles of the 
sateen skirt, is also of primrose-colored sateen, but striped 
with a darker shade. This drapery is trimmed with white 
Russian embroidery, in colors, The Princess waist is also 
trimmed down the front with the embroidery, and has a bow 
of primrose-colored ribbon on the left side near the neck. 
Sleeves half-long, trimmed with the embroidery. Bonnet of 
white muslin, lined with primrose silk, and trimmed with 
white feathers and a bunch of pink roses. 

Fig. 1v.—WaLxkine-Dress, FoR THE Mountains, The 
skirt is of brown, thin summer camel’s-hair, trimmed with 
three side-plaited flounces. The coat is of tweed, made 
double-breasted, and confined at the waist with broad leather 
band, with a large buckle. The cape; as well as the waist of 
the coat, is made with revers, so that it.can be closed if 
needed, and has a large brown velvet collar. Habit skirt of 
white linen, and bine tie. Straw hat, turned up with blue. 

Fig. V.—Watking-Drese, FoR THE Mountains, OF SLATE 
Cororgp, Fazxcu Foutf. The lower part of the skirt is in 
one deep side-plaited flounce, with a band of cardinal-red 
foulé inserted. The overdress-falls in two scant puffs. The 
waist is round, and worn-with.a red belt, and has revers, #9 
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that it can be left open or closed at pleasure. Over the waist } 

js worn a very deep collar, square at the back, but coming to { 

apoint just above the waist, and trimmed like the cufls with ; 

cardinal-red foulé, Sailor bat, of dark- » with a band } ; 
ofcardinal-red ribbon, 

Fres. VI-AND Vit—Back anp Front or House orn Ovt- 
Door Costume, oF Fancy Serce. The skirt is kilted, anda 
warf tunic, the straight) way of the. material, forms a full 
drapery at the back: The jacket bodice is cut away, in the 
casquine style, below the waist. The pocket and cufisare of 
the material of the dress, and finished with hine-stitchi 
Pelerine cape and.collar, of brown velvet, to. be added for 
outdoor wear. 

Fic, vi1.—Hart, or Coarse Fancy Srraw, trimmed with 
a large bow of brocaded ribbon. 

Fie. r~x.— WALKING-Dress, or Litac AND VioLEr Pia 
farzen. The skirt is laid in large plaits, and beneath it is a 
patrow plaiting of plain violet sateen. The tunic forms a 
short drapery in front, and falls in loose folds at the back. 
Plain jacket waist, over which is worn a jacket of light 
almond-colored summer cloth. Straw hat, with almond- 
colored feathers. ‘ 

Figex.—-WaLkina-Dress, or MyrtLe-Green THIN CAMEL’s- 
Ham. The skirt is laid in kilt-plaitings. . The overdress 
opens over this kilt jn front, falls in points at the sides, and 
isdraped xather high at the back, with watered ribbon. A ; 
sright.piece of kilt-plaiting also falls from where the over- $ 
dress is looped at the back. Small bows of ribbon attach ; 
the, corners of the overdress to the skirt. Three 
rows of id extend from the neck, at the back, to the 
drapery, and. also ornament the sleeves. Collar, of dark- 
green velvet. Straw bonnet, lined with green velvet, and 
trimmed with short curled feathers, and a rosette of dark- 
green velvet, 

Fie. HAs, or CoARSE Srraw, trimmed with lace, and 
studded at intervals with gold-headed pins. 

Fie, x11.—DoLman, 07 CHECKED SuMMER TWEED, trimmed 
with rows of worsted or metallic braid. The cape, which has 
dolman sleeves,,is plaited, in the centre, as is the basque 
beneath it. 

Fig. xu1.—Bracx Lace Ficuv, ror Eventne-Wear. The 
hee is worked with jet beads. 

Fig. xrv.—Front oF BREAKFAST-JACKET. This beautiful 
garment may be made of white nainsook, or of white, pale- 
bine, pink, or primrose-colored surah silk. The front is 
hose, and held in place with a ribbon band. The jacket is 
trimmed with lace. 

Fic, xv,—Paragot, or. Dark .Prune-Cororep Ficurep 
Sari, with swan’s-bill handle, of ebonized wood 

Tig, xvi.—Basgue, oF Brack Spanish Lace, trimmed 
with black Spanish lace and jet, 

Fig. xvit.—F ront or a Skint. This skirt may be made of 
tither white muslin or.soft surah silk. It, is.Jaid.in alter- 
taterows of plaits and puffingsof the material. The puffings 
wa formed by rowe of gatherings. 

Wig. xviit.—Bacx or BuraxrastJackert, of which Fic. 
uyiis the front. It fs gathered at the waist, forms a full 
basque, and is ornamented with a bow. 

Fig. xrx.—PAnisir, or Borv-Cororen Prarp Srxx, lined 
with brown, ‘tid having a Malacca handle. 

Fie. xx.—Baruing-Dress, or Brive Fraynet, trimmed 
with dark-red flannel, pinked and cut out, so as to show the 
blue flannel underneath. — 

Tig. .x71.—Baraing-Dress, or WHIT FLAxNet, trimmed 
With @ cross-stitch embroidery in red. 

Grykkar Remanxé.—A combination of black and white, 
vhich was so ‘popivlad Bome years ‘ago, isagain’a good deal 
worn; bate black on a white dress is more elegant 

Vou. IXXXID tl 














than a white trimming on.a black dress. In other words, 
the trimming should always be of the warmer tint, A blue 
bonnet is very beautiful with a pink rose on it; but a pink 
bonnet with a blue flower on it would look “spotty.” . Ging- 
hams, lawns, and other cotton dresses, are either trimmed 
with ruffles and plaitings of the material, or with effective, 
but not APPORATY, Hamburg embroidery, that will was 
well, 

Pink is not accorded the prominence with which it was 
favored last year, but yet it is found valuable in stripes of 
palest tint, alternating with stripes of cream-color or sky- 
blue, upon which small floral designs are tastefully thrown. 
Some of the flowers are large, and freely scattered over the 
surface, leaving wide spaces uncovered in a way that will be 
highly effective on tall persons, but likely to exercise an ap- 
parently diminishing influence upon thuse who happen to be 
short. These sateens are much worn in combination with 
plain ones, and quantities of lace are used in trimming them, 
as was the case last year. Basques are diminishing, espe- 
cially upon the hips, where the skirt trimmings are frequently 
carried up to the waist. Bodices are now usually finished 
with a plain piping, and the points front and back are not 
made nearly eo long as they were, 

Sleeves are gathered in to the bodice, so as to make the 
shoulders look high and square; and for a similar reason 
the seam on the top of the shoulder is.cut very short. They 
are also cut tight, with ocrasional uncomfortable results, 
since it is only the highest art that can combine tightness of 
cut with a comfortable and easy fit, High shoulders are 
likely to remain in forsome time. Yet they are.not pretty. 

It is quite impossible to describe the great variety of styles 
worn at present, a variety that is as great as the fancy 
of the wearer; but our colored plates, as well as our wood- 
cuts, are fac-similes of dresses now worn, and are.so varied 
that all can be suited. Plainer dresses can easily be modeled 
from our plates. We do not invent fashions; we only give 
the popular styles. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue pes Petits Cuamps. 

I have recently been shown some beautiful new materials 
for the comingautumn. Prominent among them is a heavily- 
corded silk, the cord being as large as those ih the old: 
fashioned poplins. It is ‘very glossy and soft, as well as 
thick, and is the same on both sides. This new and rich 
material comes in all the late fashionable colors: pale-blue, 
pink, and cream, as well as in the darker hues, such as gar- 
niet, ‘myrtle-green, marine-blue, ‘chestnut-brown, etc. It is 
called Trocadero, and is to be made up with trimmings and 
ornaments of velvet. 

Velvet-figured goods will also be extensively worn next 
season. In solid colors the ground will be a dead, rep-like fab- 
ric, and the velvet figure will be quite large. I have seen a 
pattern in black of this description; whereof the figure was 
a velvet vine-leaf of the natural size. These very large figures 
are tobe made up with plain material for the corsage and 
part of the skirt. Another very rich style has‘a raised velvet 
figure on a shot silk ground, the figtire being of one of the 
two shatles of the groundwork. | This a large round velvet 
spot in emerald-green adorns a shot green and gold ground- 
work, and a. dark«ctimson velvet ‘leaf is relieved against a 
groundwork of erimson and pale-biue. 

Shot or changeable fabrics are coming very much into 
favor, and will probably be extensively used next winter. 
Some beautiful tissues, shot with gold and silver, are being 
prepared for evening-wear.' Pink and silver, and white and 
gold, will berthe favorite combinations, -A new and very vivid 
pale-green is amongst the newer colors, and looks well re- 
lieved with either silver or gold, Chené,silks.continue very. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 





popular; the latest styles show wide stripes of satin alter- 
nating with chené stripes. Fanciful moiré antiques in small 
checks and plaids have been introduced, but, will be difficult 
to wear, as the material is too dressy for demi-toilette occa- 
sions, and the pattern renders it unfit for full dress. 

The newest style of a street-suit has a redingote in change- 
able silk, reaching to the skirt hem behind. This is cut 
away in @ square in front, so as to show a plaited skirt 
$n surah, of the lighter of the two shades of the silk. A 


apote bonnet, with an immensely wide scarf in white tulle, ; 


srossing the back of the bonnet, and tied in a large bow 
under the chin, the These dresses have 
a good deal of the Directoire style about them, 

The pretty fashion of making up transparent muslins, col- 
ored as well as white, over colored silks, has become widely 
popular. Embroidered muslins look well over pale-pink, 
blue, or lilac silks, trimmed with satin ribbons to correspond. 
Made over old-gold silk forastylish brunette, an admixture of 
dark-crimson in the ribbons is admissible. Extremely pretty 
ball-dresses for young girls are made of narrow ruffles of 

. dotted muslin, with buttonholed edges, covering a short 
: skirt of pale-colored silk. The corsage is the round full 
- waist known as a baby-waist, and is covered with dotted 
: muslin, the narrow sleeves being formed of ruffitng like that 
. on the skirt. A piece of Valenciennes lace, lined with col- 
. oped silk and put on flat, finishes the top of the corsage. A 
, small cluster off flowers ornaments one side. The waist is 
+ encircled with a sash of very wide satin or watered ribbon, 
. corresponding in line with the underskirt. The newest cut 
for these 'l6w-necked baby-waists is‘to have them high on 
1 the shoulders and sloping down in a deep curve both back 
and front, a shape that is at once modest and becoming. 

Many inquiries have been made respecting the probable 
: eyival of crinoline; but so far, the innovation stops short at 
t the re-introduction of the bustle. French dressmakers now 
: seba curved piece of steel skirt-spring into their dress-skirts, 
. about three inches below the waistband. The best form of 
-*crinolette,” as our cousins across the Channel call it, is in 
ythe shape of a regular petticoat in domestic muslin. It 

buttons up the front, and at the back has ten steel springs, 
set in casings, and commencing below the waist. These 
: springs may be withdrawn when the article is washed. The 
back of the skirt is finished with two flounces of English 
embroidery, which are buttoned on, so that they may he 
removed and washed separately if desired. This very neat 
:and elaborate article of underwear gives an exceptionally 
, graceful set to the dress-skirt. 

Hats and bonnets are worn in every shape, style, and 
‘fashion imaginable. The prevailing colors are dark; light- 
tinted hats or bonnets being seldom seen. Some new trim- 

mings have been introduced for fall wear; namely, the 
larger-sized fruits and even vegetables, I was shown, at 
Virot’s, lately, a handsome dark-brown metallic-straw hat, 
‘ with a wide brim, caught up at one side, and trimmed and 
lined with dark-brown velvet. Just above the looped side 
was placed a branch of an apricot tree, with three full-sized 
apricots upon it; Dark-blue plums, lads-apples, small 
peaches, and green-gages, also adorn fashionable headgear. 
The artificial vegetables have not “taken,” though clusters 
of radishes or of small scarlet tomatoes have been placed 
with good effect on black straw bonnets trimmed with black 
velvet. This, however, is only an eccentricity of fashion. 

Suits of lady’s cloth are shown for fall wear, in addition to 
cashmere, though this is not so much worn as before. Silver- 
gray cloth and fawn-color are used for more dressy occasions, 
and dark or small checked cloths for everyday wear. 

A curious effect of the rage for undressed kid gloves is 
shown in the price which the long glazed kid gloves are 
tiow sold for. I have seen the best quality of Bon Marché 
gloves, twenty-two button length, sold for prices ranging 
from two dollars and forty cents to seventy cents, 





} Bonnets and hats are very cheap in Paris, just now: that 
} is to say, the dark straw poke, or shade hats. Lined with 
velvet, and trimmed with silk lace and satin ribbon Matching 
the hue of the straw, and with crashed roses or field-flowers, 
these really pretty and stylish hats may be bought at the 
$ large dry-goods stores for from four to five dollars, according 
> to the style of trimming. 
} Itis reported that blue will be the favorite color for the 
; coming season: dark-blue for the street, the brilliant demj. 
tints for dinner or reception-dress, and the delicate, pale 


; shades for evening-wear. 


The very latest style of hat is'the Mousquetaire. It has 


low-set crown, and a very narrow turned-up brim. It looks 
a good deal like the low-crowned riding-hats that were 
popular some years ago. It comes in dark straw, to match 
the costume wherewith it is to be worn; and is trimmed 
with velvet of the same color as the straw, and with cocks’ 
feathers. 

Lucy H. Hoorzz, 





CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1.—Boy's Scrt, of Witz FLANNEL, with blue flanne) 
sailor collar and cuffs. The blouse jacket, as well as the 
; collar and cuffs, are trimmed with white braid. The trov- 
} sers are loose, with buttons on the side seam. “Sailor hat, 
} trimmed with blue ribbon, with anchors embroidered on the 
$ ends, ’ 

Fi, 1,—Gret’s Stuer Wrap, or Liant-Grat Twen. 
The skirt is attached to the bodice with several rows of 
gatherings. “A thick dark-blue ribbon reaches from the 
sides, and ties in a bow in the front. The cape has a large 
dark-blue collar of summer cloth, and the cuffs are of the 
same material. Bonnet of gray lawn, trimmed with 

} feathers. 

Fic. m1.—Littte Grirt's Costume, or Warre Pigvé. 
} The collar, cape, cuffs, and pockets, até all trimmed with 
; rich embroidery. The back of the pelisse is gathered at the 
waist. This suit would be very beautiful: made of white 
cloth, or of light-blue or pearl-colored opera flannel. 

Fic: tv.—Girt’s Hat, or Coarse Straw, faced with 
black velvet, and trimmed with white satin ribbon and field 
flowers. 


Fic. v.—Boy’s Hat, of Brown Straw. 








OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many urgent requests, we some time since established 4 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recognt 
tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persom 
wishing the bésl' slected goods from the RASTERN MAHKETS, at the 
; LOWEST PRIERS, we agcin call attention to our wnsurpased at 
} vantages for supplying EVERYTHING ‘weed im the HOUSE, to the 
entire satisfaction of all who favor we with their orders, Special 
attention 4s: geen to every article bought ; and’ the list includes 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfits, 
Infants' Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, el, 

The advantages-gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served since it has been established, in the saving 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 265 cents. Circulars are 
free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and 
mode of doing business. Remember all are served, not only ow 
subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing appard, 
Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P, 0, BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CHILDREN’S FALL FASHIONS. _NEW STYLES FOR HATS. 









































YOUNG LADY'S DRESS. VISITING-DRESS. NAMES FOR MARKING. 
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HOUSE-DRESS: BACK AND FRONT. NAMES FOR MARKING. 
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SLIPPER IN OROSS-STITCH COLORED EMBROIDERIES: INSERTION, INITIALS, EDGING. 
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LACE, WITii GOLD THREAD. DESIGNS IN OUTLINE-STITCH, 

















The Bright Waves are Dancing. 
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bright waves are danc - ing, 
clouds they are Tov - ing, 
noth - ing is i - dle, 
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bright waves are danc - ing, The white foam is leap - ing 
clouds they are rov- ing, And o’er the  sun’s bright face 
noth-ing is i - dle, To. geth - er _ then let us 


high, 80 high, The branch -es are wav - ing 
race, the race, The leaves that have fall - en, 
jump, an sing, Thro’ green woods and mead - ows, 
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THE BRIGHT WAVES ARE DANCING. 
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branch-es are wav - ing, grace - ful - ly nod - ding’s the 
leavesthat have fall - en, So mer - ri - ly af - ter each 
green woods and mead - ows, rove while our voi - ces so 
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So e-ful - | nod - ding’s the 
et Ba oe Ss. 
We'll rove’ while our voi - ces 80 
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beau - ti-ful rye. 
oth - er do chase 
loud + ly shall ring. 
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